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Carist1AN GottrrieD EARENBERG, the great 
German naturalist, especially distinguished by 
his investigations through the microscope, cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary as Doctor of Med- 
icine, at Berlin, Prussia, on the 5th of November. 
The correspondent of the New York Tribune says 
that congratulatory addresses were presented to 
him in behalf of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and other learned soci- 
eties, and the following poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes : — 


TO CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED EHRENBERG. 


Txov who hast taught the teachers of mankind 
How from the least of things the mightiest 
grow, 
What marvel jealous nature made thee blind, 
Lest man should learn what angels long to 
know? 
Thou in the flinty rock, the river’s flow, 
In the thick-moted sunbeams’ sifted light, 
Hast trained thy downward-pointed tube to show 
Worlds within worlds unveiled to mortal 
sight ; 

Even as the patient watchers of the night — 
The cyclope gleaners of the fruitful skies — 
Show the wide misty way where heaven is white, 

All paved with. suns that daze our wondering 
eyes. 
Far o’er the stormy deep an empire lies, 
Beyond the storied islands of the blest, 
That waits to see the lingering day-star rise — 
The furest-cinctured Eden of the West ; 
Whose queen, fair Freedom, twines her iron crest 


With leaves from every wreath that mortals | 


wear, 
But loves the sober garland ever best 
That Science lends the sage’s silvered hair : 
Science, who makes life’s heritage more fair, 
Forging for every lock its mastering key, 
Filling with life and hope the stagnant air, 
Pouring the light of Heaven o’er land and sea! 
From her unsceptered realm we come to thee, 
Bearing our slender tribute in our hands; 
Deem it not worthless, humble though it be, 
Set by the larger gifts of older lands; 
The smallest fibres weave the strongest bands, 
In narrowest tubes the sovereign nerves are 
spun — 
A little cord along the deep sea-sands 
Makes the live thought of severed nations one: 
Thy fame has journeyed westering with the sun, 
Prairies and long sierras know thy name, 
And the long day of service nobly done 
That crowns thy darkened evening with its 
flame ! 
One with the grateful world, we own thy claim — 
Nay, rather claim our rights to join the throng 
Who come with varied tongues, but hearts the 
same, 
To hail thy festal morn with smiles and song ; 
Ah, happy they to whom the joys belong 
Of peaceful triumphs that can never die 
From history’s record — not of gilded wrong, 
But golden truths that while the world goes by 


| tion. 


CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED EHRENBERG, ETC. 


With all its empty pageant, blazoned high 
Around the master’s name forever shine ! 
So shines thy name illumined in the sky — 
Such joys, such triumphs, such remembrance 
thine ! 
Otrver WeNDELL Homes. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A., Sept. 10, 1868. 


THE money needed for completing the memo- 
rial to Leigh Hunt has been collected, and Mr. 
Durham will proceed at once to finish his de- 
sign, The inscription adopted by the committee 
is the line from ** Abou ben Adhem ’? — 

“* Write me as one that loves his fellow-men,”’ 
—a phrase which, standing by itself, has no 
meaning whatever. Surely it would be better to 
leave the name Leigh Hunt to tell its own story 
to a passer-by. 


.A NEw theatre has been recently opened at 
Warsaw, called the “Israelitish’’ Theatre. It 
is reported to be a very solid and handsome 
structure, splendidly decorated within, and most 
comfortably arranged throughout. It holds 
about 890 people. The pieces to be produced 
will consist exclusively of episodes taken from the 
Old Testament. The language is to be pure Ger- 
man. The company comprises about thirty Jew- 
ish actors, all men or lads, the latter for the fe- 
male réles. This is eonsidered a very signifi- 
cant surrender on the part of the ultra-orthodox 
party, from whom the whole project has ema- 
nated. The prejudice among them against ‘* the- 
atres and circuses’’—a prejudice dating as far 
back as the period of utter debasement in the 
Graeco-Roman stage performances — seems by 
degrees to give way, even as among ourselves 
Puritanic prejudices are beginning to fade. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


SENSATIONS are not monopolized by play-goers 
and novel-readers, for metallurgists have re- 
cently been favoured with one, perhaps the most 
exciting since Bessemer made known his method 
of producing steel. That method, observes the 
Atheneum, could be applied only to iron of the 
first quality, and the common ‘ pig ’’ made in 
East Yorkshire (Cleveland) and in Northamp- 
tonshire, with its many impurities was quite un- 
fit for what our French neighbours call aciera- 
But Mr. Heaton, an iron manufacturer in 
the Erewash Valley, takes the common ‘ pig,”’ 
melts it, pours it upon a bed of nitre at the bot- 
tom of a cupola, leaves it there for a few min- 
utes, then, opening the cupola, finds the whole 
mass, from twelve hundredweight to a ton, con- 
verted into steel. This steel is itself useful for 
| many purposes, and, by rolling, hammering, 
/and other manipulations and processes, can be 
| improved into other kinds of steel as may be de- 
| sired, Here we have another illustration of the 
truth that the greatest discoveries are ofttimes 
the simplest. 
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From The Westminster Review. | received, we shall devote a few pages to its 
THE SUPPRESSED SEX. discussion. The Times has, of course, 


_L ie of Horace Mann. By: his Wife. — te terrible picture of a university in 
oston: Walker, Fuller and Co.|~ ich young men and young women are 

1865. found freely associating and conversing, 

2. The College, the Market, and the Court ;| and shudderingly hints the dread moral re- 
or, Woman’s Relation to Education, | sults to be anticipated from such a state of 
Labour, and Law, By Caroutne H.| things: So much was to be expected from 
Dat. Boston: Lee and Shepard.|the severe puritanism of Printing-house 


ox ts Supposed Differences ‘a Square. But the silence of many, of those 


Minds of Men and Women with Refer- who have supported the general position 
ence to Educational Necessities. A\ taken by Miss Becker on the particular 


Paper read in Section F of the British point alluded to, indicates that many liberal 
Association at Norwich, by Miss|minds are as yet unacquainted with the 
Lyp1a Becker. 1868. present position of the movement for the 
Macmillan’s Magazine. September, 1868. | educational equality of women. It is im- 
Art. 1. Women Physicians. portant that it should be universally known 


THE meeting of the British Association | that the co-education of men and women is 
at Norwich is chiefly memorable on accgunt no longer in the region of speculation to 
of a Paper read there by a woman in de- which the Times has relegated it, but that 
fence of the equality of her own to what|it has for a generation been tried in the 
some journalists, unconscious of the satire, | United States, where no fewer than twenty- 
still call the ‘‘ opposite” sex. The essay | nine large collegiate institutions are at this 
itself was mainly valuable for the vigour of | day conducted on that principle. Before 
its protest against an assumption by mai | referring, however, to the important expe- 
of a superiority which he persistently de- | riences of these institutions, it may be well 
clines to submit to the ordinary tests of |to take a brief survey of the origin and 
truth. Witholding from her the keys of | character of the influences that have brought 
knowledge, he insists that she is mentally | about those changes in the position of wo- 
inferior; banishing her from age to age | man in America, which have already had a 
from political life, he claims of her an @ very potent effect upon public opinion in 
priort admission of her unfitness for it. | this country. 

The earnest discussion which followed the| It is now a truism to say that the ex- 
Paper in the Association, and still more the | tremest degradation of woman has always 
comments of the press, showed its timeli- | been found among nations whose normal 
ness. It is plain that the public mind is | state is that of war. The severity of the 
ripening toward a radical change in the so- | struggle for existence which decided the 
cial and civil position of woman. The sa- | habits and ideas of the human race amid 
lient and impressive fact underlying and | the rocks and sands of Asia— where for 
overlying the whole discussion — one which | every grain of corn there were many claim- 
Conservatism cannot argue out of it — is | ants — made fighting the chief end of man, 
this, that the most educated and intelligent | physical strength the only virtue, physical 
women of the present day are profoundly | weakness the only crime. This originated 
dissatisfied with the present relations of law | that social position of woman which is fairly 
and society to their sex. All experience | represented by the saying in Vishnu Sarma 
warns us that such dissatisfaction cannot |—‘‘A man of straw is worth a woman of 
continue unproductive. gold.” This cause was enhanced also by 

The injustice of the laws relating to wo- ‘the fact that, already more numerous than 
men has been repeatedly shown in this Re- |men, women in the remote East grew in 
view, and as one demand brought forward | number out of all proportion with men, by 
in Miss Becker's paper —the opening of | reason of the great westward male migra- 
all educational institutions to women on the | tions to the more fruitful soils formed by 
same terms as to men—is worthy of a their rivers. The emigrant of that day, 
more careful consideration than it has yet |evén more than of this, preferred to leave 
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the women behind when starting on his un- 
tried way. And this, together with the de- 
cimation of men by constant wars, enor 
mously increased the number of women, 
who consequently became cheap; a man 
could have as many wives as he pleased; 
and there was a competition which should 
become his favourite by being most his 
slave. 

But it is certain that, with every step of 
man’s migration westward, the position of 
woman was improved. For this there were 
two causes. The chief was that the emi- 
grants, having left their women behind 
them, found few in the countries to which 
they went to take their places. Women 
were not cheap in Europe, but rare and 
valuable. 
woman. The ancient chronicle of the Picts 
relates that they were originally six broth- 
ers who left Thrace with their adherents, 
because the king insisted on marrying their 
sister. They came to France, bringing the 
lady with them, and built the city of Poic- 
tiers. But the king of France also pressed 
his suit for the sister, which led them to put 
to sea again. But before they landed on 
this island she died. When they came to 
Cornwall, or thereabout, they had reason 
to appreciate the feelings of the kings to 
whom they had refused their sister’s hand; 
for the people they found here, whoever 
they were, absolutely refused to allow these 
Picts to take any wives among them. They 
then petitioned the king of Ireland for wives, 
and he consented, on certain conditions. 
The chronicle says — 

** Three hundred women were given 

To them, they were agreeable, 

But they were most cunning, 

Each woman with her brother. 

There were oaths imposed on them 

By the stars and by the Earth, 

That from the nobility of the mother 

Should always be the right of sovereignty.’’ 


So they left Ireland with their wives and 
established their kingdom in Scotland. This 
tradition, whether mythical or not, is sig- 
nificant. The scarcity of women in these 
western lands had certainly raised their 
position, and affected the primitive govern- 
mental arrangements of this country. But 
there was a second cause why, in the west, 
the estimation of woman should be higher. 


Many men wished to marry each. 





THE SUPPRESSED SEX. 


When men had migrated to more fruitful 
lands their struggle for existence was not 
so hard; and as Nature became less cruel 
man became less so. Warlike he was, but 
not so warlike. When the cultivation of 
the earth began, it was discovered that 
soldiering was not the only important occu- 
pation; animal courage was no longer the 
only kind of courage ; and it was found that 
woman might have her uses. 

There are some indications (derived from 
Tacitus and other writers) that, in the early 
planting of Europe, woman rose under 
these influences to a higher relative position 
than she now occupies. If so, she sank 
from it through a repetition in Europe of 
some of those conditions by which she had 
been degraded in Asia. That is, Europe 
also became crowded; men emigrated and 
left a superfluity of women; warlike ages 
came to the West, and the comparative un- 
importance and bodily weakness of woman 
told against her. She was not reduced to 
be a domestic slave, but she was a domestic 
drudge. It must, however, be said that the 
decline of the influence of woman in West- 
ern Europe was in great part due to her 
own inadequacy to turn to good account 
the position to which circumstances had 
raised her. Ages of degradation had left 
her without education, and the re-action 
from a servile condition turned her head. 
Her ambition was directed toward merely 
glittering in society. To be the idols of 
knights, to be the toys of the Court, was 
enough for those who had been held in con- 
tempt. Instead ef being able to secure 
such educational and other permanent ad- 
vantages as would have enabled her to 
maintain for ever the position gained, she 
frittered away in frivolity the opportunity 
that must close with the growth of Europe. 
The door was finally shut, and these foolish 
virgins left out. From that time she has 
been, not, as Blackstone says, ‘‘the fa- 
vourite of the English law,” but its favourite 
victim. 

But with the early settlement of America 
those influences which had led to the im- 
proved position of women in Europe were 
again set to work. Those who first emi- 
grated to America took but few women. 
The Puritan pilgrims took twenty-eight ; 
other English colonists took fewer; the 
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Spaniards, French, and Dutch took none. 
Even now the number of female emigrants 
to America is far beneath that of the male ; 
but in the time when America was thought 
of only as a wilderness full of savages, 
every woman who went voluntarily was a 
heroine. With the exception of those of 
the Spaniards in the south-west of America, 
the Indian squaws were not inclined to fa- 
vour the advances of the European adven- 
turers. So great inducements were offered 
to European women to go to Virginia and 
New England, and a system of importation 
something like that by which Miss Rye is 
supplying Australia was devised. Many 
of the women who followed the pilgrims to 
New England were moved to do so by their 
religious sympathies with them, and thus 
that region began with a somewhat superior 
class of women. Nevertheless, in all the 
early settlements of America, women were 
for several generations rare enough to be 
of great importance, and obtained a con- 
sideration in society far beyond that which 
they enjoyed in Europe. The reader of 
the early histories of the American colonies 


will find that women were mixed up with 
some of their most important public affairs. 
Indeed, it is almost certain that women would 
have been enfranchised in New England —as 
they were for a time in New Jersey — but 
for something in Paul’s writings about their 
keeping silence in the churches, — and the 


Puritan State was a kind of church. How- 
ever, fortunately for women in America, 
the high value which the people of New 
England placed upon their mothers took a 
better form even than enfranchisement. It 
took the form of giving the girls a good and 
sound education. The Puritans placed 
reading the Bible above all other things; 
the school thus was to them a part of the 
plan of salvation; and since the hard soil 
and the Indians demanded all the energies 
of the men, it was necessary that the wo- 
men should be trained as educators of the 
young. And to this day two-thirds of the 
school-teachers throughout America are 
women, Under education women were 
shown to have as various and as valuable 
endowments as men. And thus it was that 
when the young men of the Eastern States 
began to settle in the far West — leaving 
the women behind them — the elevation of 
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that sex had been secured beyond any se- 


rious reaction. 

The people who settled New England 
were very peculiarly trained: they were 
people of refinement and education reduced 
to poverty, and compelled to do hard work. 
That work was an important part of their 
tuition, and the idea was handed down as a 
law that the thinker must work and the 
worker must think. It was thus from the 
earliest days held that women should unite 
the highest intellectual culture with domes- 
tic duties — which, in a land of few ser- 
vants, are generally arduous. The Yankee 
girls have thus had real powers and practi- 
cal qualities trained in them; and they were 
much more ready to march westward by the 
side of man, than their sisters of the old 
world had ever been. Nevertheless, destiny 
was not to be swerved from its old method 
of elevating woman. The discovery of 
gold in California, and other regions of 
the Pacific coast, and the wars attending 
the settlement of Texas and Kansas;, led to 
another vast male emigration beyond the 
Mississippi. At one time a woman could 
hardly walk through the streets of San 
Francisco without having every one pause 
to gaze on her; and a child was so rare that 
once at a theatre in the same city, where a 
woman had taken her infant, when it began 
to cry, just as the orchestra began to play, 
a man in the pit cried out— ‘‘ Stop those 
fiddles and let the baby cry. I haven't 
heard such a sound for ten years!” The 
audience applauded this sentiment; the or- 
chestra stopped; and the baby continued 
its performance amid unbounded enthu- 
siasm. Into such communities as these 
women are now following; and in them 
they are finding a position and influence, 
enhanced by their scarcity, which is still 
very remarkable. In America men exceed 
women in number by a million; and in the 
West the disproportion is extreme. In 
California there is one woman to three men ; 
in Nevada one to eight; in Colorado one to 
twenty.* And if the women there had not 


* The Daily News has recently shown, by the 
corresponding statistics of the Eastern States, the 
error of the theory that the lowness of the birth- 
rate in some of those States is attributable to a grow- 
ing aversion of their people for large families. It 
shows that the result is due to the vast disproportion 
which has been made by male emigration, leaving 
many thousands of women for whom no husbands 
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gained in moral and intellectual power, we 
should see them again having their heads 
turned and hearts corrupted by the poor 
ambition of outshining each other in soci- 
ety. But the various important movements 
in the West for securing equal educational 
and political privileges, show that they 
have the ability and virtue to seize this 
fresh opportunity for securing the emanci- 
pation of their sex from the thraldom of 
ages. 

We cannot pause to particularize all the 
changes which have resulted from the in- 
fluences described. We may sum them up 
in one direction by saying that, in 1829, the 
Western State of Illinois began the work 
of reforming the provisions of the common 
law which America inherited from England 
as it affects women — that work which Mr. 
Lefevre has recently begun in the [House of 
Commons ;—and since that young State 
took this step, the laws which give up a 
married woman, body, soul, and property 
to the absolute ownership of her husband, 
have been modified in nineteen of the 
American States, and in many of them en- 
tirely stricken out of the statute book. No 
one dreams that in any of the new States 
that are forming in the distant West any 
law will reappear that affects the equality 
of woman as regards property. And in 
none of these nineteen States has any man 
arisen to suggest that the home is less se- 
cure, or the domestic relations of men and 
women less happy, than before the house- 
hold tYranny was overthrown; in not one 
has there been any reactionary movement 
towards its restoration. 

The equality of women has been idly 
called **an American idea;” but that is 
really to say it is the product of the ages 
of experience which have passed into man 
since first from the rocks of Asia he turned 
his face Westward. Every genuine Amer- 
ican idea is a fruit in which has garnered 
the light and flush of every dawn that has 
arisen on mankind. We sometimes meet 
with people in Europe who fancy that be-, 
yond the Atlantic men are engaged in 
evolving reforms out of their inner con- 
sciousness, and carrying them out for the 
sake of experiment; but humanity is the 
same there as in all lands and ages, and 
what it does is rooted in the need of the 
hour. America took up arms against 
George III. not for democracy, but against 
heavy taxes; she took up arms lately not 
for humanity, but to save the Union. In 
these things Americans, like the people of 


t 
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other lands and ages, have ‘‘ builded better 


han they knew.” A great republic and 


the abolition of slavery were their unfore- 
seen results. 
free schools to teach people to read the 
Bible, and so save them from hell; the re- 
sult is a grand system of universal secular 
education. 


The Puritans established 


Similarly, to return to the theme of Miss 


Becker’s memoir, the plan of educating 
men and women in the same universities 
and colleges is not at all eccentric —is not 
due to the whim of some visonary — but 
originated in the economy of some Western 
farmers. 
ters thoroughly educated, so that, in regions 
as yet too thinly settled to have many 
schools, the daughter might be qualified to 
teach the rest of the family. And of course 
they wished to have their sons educated, for 
— in America particularly — an uneducated 


They wished to have their daugh- 


man is hardly a man at all. These farmers 
were ene: well-to-do but not wealthy, 
and they put to themselves the question, 
Why should we build two colleges — one for 
men, another for women — when one will 
answer? These boys and girls grow up-to- 
gether in their homes, in neighbourhoods, 
in children’s schools, Sunday schools, 
churches; and when educated they will 
ass their lives in each other's society. 
Why should there be an interval of four 
years, when the boys and girls shall be sep- 
arated into two educational ‘monasteries ? 
They saw a double expense in it and no 
common sense. And to this primarily we 
owe it that there are now twenty-nine flour- 
ishing colleges in America where the youth 
of both sexes study together, recite togeth- 
er, and are in every respect upon an equal- 
ity. These are not small institutions. 
Some of them have as many as a thousand 
pupils, and they are generally well-endowed. 
Again, it is important to consider that 
no American colleges or universities are 
conducted upon the principle of the Eng- 
lish institutions. The students do not 
merely listen to lectures, and cram for an- 
nual examinations ; they are examined from 
day to day. Consequently, in nearly all 
of the colleges mentioned, the students of 
both sexes are resident, the dormitories for 
the two being-in separate buildings. In all 
other respects they mingle as freely as in the 
drawing-room. The professors are both men 
and women. American experience in this 
co-education of men and women stretches 
over forty years, so that we know some- 
thing of what the general effects are. And 
what the public estimate of those effects is 
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a law that no school or college connected 
with its government shall refuse women on 
the same terms with men, or in any respect 
educate them differently. Indeed this ex- 
perience of the Western colleges has so re- 
acted upon the Eastern States, where the 
separate plan— inherited from England — 
prevailed, that some of the finest of its 
institutions have pulled down the ancient 
barriers. It is even reported that the Vas- 
sar Institute — the largest, wealthiest, and 
even most aristocratic female college of 
New York—has decided to admit young 
men hereafter; and the founder of the new 
State University of New York, the ‘* Cor- 
nell University,” has declared it to be his 
desire to have it opened to women equally 
with men. This then is the verdict on the 
subject after forty years of experience, 
marked by the critical vigilance of people 
who have as much anxiety for the purity 
and welfare of their sons and daughters as 
any in the world. Indeed, so rapidly are 
transatlantic institutions falling into this 
line that co-education may already be called 
the American system. 

But its advocates are not content that the 
matter should rest upon the mere suppo- 
sition that the plan answers, without any 
drawback, the simple purpose of educating 
young men and women for which it was in- 
stituted. They distinctly declare that it has 
resulted in advantages far higher than any 
contemplated by the economical farmers 
who devised it. When it began the pro- 
phets of evil did not fail to shriek out their 
warnings that the system would produce 
horrible results. The girls would become 
coarse, the young men coarser, and the 
project end in licentiousness. It is remark- 
able how often things have turned out the 
exact reverse of what was theorized con- 
cerning them. Theory said the sun moved 
around the earth; the truth shows that the 
earth moves around the sun. It said the 
earth is flat; we know it is round. It said 
the sky is solid; we know it to be a vapour. 
This reversal of old beliefs has been too 
common for wise men to accept at once 
even obvious theories. The experience of 
the American plan has not only shown that 
the apprehensions amid which it began 
were unfounded, but just the reverse of all 
that was predicted or apprehended has 
really come to pass. It is the estimate of 
persons who have been intimately associated 
as patrons and professors with these co-edu- 
cational colleges that in refinement and 
morals they are infinitely higher than others 
in which persons of either sex are exclusively 
educated. On this point the testimony of 
the Hon. Horace Mann, some time mem- 
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ber of the United States Congress and the 
founder of the public school system of New 
England in its modern shape, is final. Mr. 
Mann was for many years by far the most 
eminent educator in America, and he had, 
in pursuance of his duties as superintendent 
of the schools of Massachusetts, travelled 
through Europe and made himself’ person- 
ally acquainted with all of its systems and 
seats of learning. In 1853 this able and 
accomplished man was induced to accept 
the position of president of Antioch Col- 
lege, which had just been established in 
Central Ohio on the co-educational plan. 
He was a severe moralist, and his wide ac- 
quaintance with schools and colleges in- 
spired him with very serious misgivings as 
to the prudence of this new plan. But 
after he had been there about five years, 
devoting himself to a personal supervision 
over the college, President Mann wrote to 
his friend Mr. Combe of Edinburgh in these’ 
terms : — 


** We really have the most orderly, sober, dil- 
igent, and exemplary institution in the country. 
We passed through the last term, and are more 
than half through the present; and I have not 
had occasion to make a single entry of any mis- 
demeanour in our record book — not a case for 
any serious discipline. There is no rowdyism 
in the village, no nocturnal rambles, making 
night hideous. All is quiet, peaceful ; and the 
women of the village feel the presence of our 
students, when met in the streets in the evening, 
to be a protection rather than an exposure It 
is now almost five years since [ came here, and 
ag yet I have had no ‘ practical joke’ or ‘ col- 
lege prank,’ as they are called, played upon me 
— not in a single instance.”’ 


But in such a case the testimony of a 
woman is of equal importance ; and this we 
have from Mrs. Mann, a lady of the highest 
culture, who shared her husband's toils and 
triumphs. This lady was in fact partly _ 
President of the College, and gave her time 
and extraordinary talents to promoting its 
social welfare. She’writes as follows : — 


**No one conversant with the daily life and 
walk of Antioch College can deny that the pur- 
ity and high tone of its morals and manners, in 
both departments, were unequalled by those of 
any other known institution. There are many 
colleges at the West, in whose neighbourhood 
schools for young ladies have sprung up, in order 
that the services of teachers and professors in the 
former may be made available in the latter; and 
in such cases there have always been regulations 
prohibiting any intercourse whatever between 






the two. -But it is thew testimony of 
those acquainted wi a ne of 
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tine correspondences and meetings. Mr. Mann 


thought the monkish error of repressing nat- | 
ural sentiments should be swept away with other | 


errors of the same nature, and a generous cul- 
ture should enlist them in the interests of purity. 
Young people are thoughtless rather than vi- 
cious; and it is cruel to put them into circum- 
stances where they can learn wisdom only from 
a fatal experience. . . At Antioch the dining- 
hall, which was the commons of both sexes, was 
a charming scene of social enjoyment and inno- 
cent hilarity—a scene which Mr. Mann spec- 
ially enjoyed for its beneficent influences upon 
manners and happiness. . . In American society 
the freedom of intercourse between the young has 
ever been found compatible with virtue, in strik- 
ing contrast with the system of repression that 
exists in the older societies of the world, even of 
modern Europe.’’ 


This was lately written, some years since 
President Mann’s death, and when his 
widow had ceased to have any personal 
connection with the Institution. 

Antioch College has been visited by Em- 
erson, Theodore Parker, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Dr. Bellows, and other dis- 
tinguished men. The testimonies as to its 


superior character have been uniform. A 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
who visited it said that he left it with a bet- 
ter opinion of human nature than he had 


when he entered it. 

About twelve years ago the writer of this 
article, at that time very little interested in 
the subject of it, went to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Antioch College under 
circumstances which furnished ample oppor- 
tunities for forming an acquaintance with 
its plan, professors, and students. And 
although he is quite familiar with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Harvard, and to some 
extent with English universities, he bas an 
entire conviction that in none of those male 
institutions can there be found anything 
comparable to the moral elevation, the re- 
finement, or the intellectual enthusiasm, 
which characterize the students of Antioch. 
In our estimates, male students were first 
called gentlemen at Antioch. The young 
men were none the less chivalrous because 
they did not drink or smoke; while their 
personal neatness, courtesy, and delicacy 
of behaviour, showed that under the refin- 
ing influence around them a certain manli- 
ness, very rare in college students, had ap- 
— in their characters. The college 

d the grace of a refined houschold. On 
the other hand, the finest and most womanly 
traits were visible in the young women. 
During the seven years of the present 
writer’s intimacy with Antioch College, he 
at no time knew or heard of any scandal in 
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connection with any student in it. And in 
short, through personal observations of that 
and other co-educational institutions in the 
United States, we have become convinced that 
the purification and elevation of the educa- 
tional systems of the world are to be wrought 
by carrying into them that influence whichhas 
never failed to civilize and refine wherever 
it has gone — the influence of woman. We 
are convinced that young men are never so 
animated to high endeavours, never so put 
upon their manliness, as when in the pres- 
ence of women; and, equally, that women 
are never so inspired by womanly senti- 
ment, or so raised to noble efforts, as by 
the presence of true gentlemen. The two 
sexes are meant to sustain and encourage 
each other, and their separation during the 
period in which principally each is forming 
its mind and character, is the relic of an 
age of monks and nuns—an age which 
branded all relations between the sexes as 
impure. 

na recent address the Bishop of Oxford, 
in maintaining the need of religious instruc- 
tion in the universities, said: —‘‘ A college 
life is to be a house in which the family life 
of England is to be exhibited on a larger 
scale; where young men are brought to- 
gether, exposed necessarily by that very 
circumstance to a multitude of temptations 
to expense, as to the indulgence of natural 
appetites, as to intercourse with one an- 
other, where they may make utter ship- 
wreck of life, if there is not a wholesome 
influence brought to bear upon them.” 
But how is the college to be the larger 
English home, with all the pure influences 
of the family pervading it, if that particular 
influence which has made the English home 
what it is, is carefully excluded from it ? 

It was prophesied in America that when 
young men and women were brouglit to- 
gether in colleges, there would be many 
love affairs; and that these would be often 
imprudent, and lead to the neglect of 
studies. The experience of the American 
colleges shows that though there were fewer 
cases of this kind than had been antici- 
pated, they rather incited those concerned 
to better conduct and more earnest study. 
Both man and maid aspire to make the best 
appearance in the eyes of those they love, 
and not to be surpassed by others. And 
why should such attachments be impru- 
dent? Where does society offer the young 
better opportunities for knowing each oth- 
er’s minds and characters, than is implied 
in studying side by side for years? The 
chief source of domestic unhappiness is that 
the young, fresh from their monastic col 
leges, rush heedlessly into life-long rela- 
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tions with persons of whose minds and|the other to ry 
y 


characters they know little or nothing, or 
else enter into heartless marriages of con- 
venience. There is too much levity associ- 
ated with this subject; human happiness 
and welfare are more deeply involved in it 
than any other; and to a thoughtful man or 
woman it will be no disparagement of the 
co-educational plan that it may lead to at- 
tachments which, surviving the test of years 
of associated study, may end in marriage.* 

In none of these colleges has the standard 
of study been in the slightest degree low- 
ered beneath that of those in which young 
men alone are taught. The girls have not 
asked or received any favour. And they 
have shown their entire competency to hold 
their own in the same field with the other 
sex, whether as pupils or professors. Miss 
Mitchell is as good an astronomer as any in 
America; and the professor of mathematics 
at Antioch—a woman—taught without 
book the most abstruse portions of her sci- 
ence with a clearness which the best male 
professors acknowledged could not be sur- 
passed. The writer has often been in the 
recitation-rooms, and can testify that the 
girls in nowise were inferior in their per- 
formances to the young men; and at the 
commencement the public essays read by 
the female graduates dealt with subjects of 
general interest quite as ably as the ora- 
tions of the male graduates. Indeed, the 
uniform testimony of these co-educational 
colleges confirms that of the examiners at 
Cambridge, England, that if there has been 
any difference between the examinations of 
the young men and young women, it has 
been in favour of the latter. 

The undeniable facts reported from Cam- 
bridge have compelled the opponents of all 
such steps to shift their ground. Forced to 
admit that women can pursue with equal 
success the same studies with men, they 
now say —‘‘ Yes, but they are not proper 
studies for woman; they do not fit her for 
her true sphere ; and consequently they un- 
sex her.” Now it must be admitted that it 
would be a strange anomaly in Nature if 
this were true. Women daily sit at the 
same table with men, and partake of the 
same food; Nature has not provided one 
kind of beef and mutton for women and 
another kind for men; and yet the same 
meat and bread are converted by one sex 
into woman, by the other into man. The 
two are not unsexed by breathing the same 
air, or by the same sunshine; there is not a 
female and a male air or sunshine; and yet 
one frame converts these to long tresses, 


* None of the colleges to which we are referring 
permit students to marry while in college. 
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beards. It would be 
strange indeed if by the same mental diet, 
the same intellectual sun and atmosphere, 
women should be made too masculine or 


/men too effeminate. The fact is, this is abso- 
_lutely a phantom, 


It ought to be needless 
at this date to affirm to English people that 
the broad culture and profound psychologi- 
cal penetration of George Eliot, the severe 
scholarship of Elizabeth Browning, the polit- 
ical insight of Harriet Martineau, and the 
science of Maria Mitchell, coexist with the 
utmost womanly feeling and refinement. 
We are not, however, disposed to evade, 
but rather to rejoice in the fact, upon which 
is based much of the opposition to the edu- 
cation of women in directions hitherto re- 
served for men — namely, that it must tend 
to extend their occupations to employments 
hitherto monopolized by men. That there 
are occupations for which men and women 
are respectively endowed we have no 
doubt; as little do we doubt that Nature 
has in such cases set barriers which, though 
they may be overleaped by peculiar natures 
in long intervals, neither sex can destroy. 
Fortunately, however, we are not without 
the means of knowing the directions in 
which the larger educatioh which some 
women have managed to secure has tended 
to widen their sphere of employment. The 
age in which we live has prevailed against 
our hereditary theories, and many women 
have gained strength to contend successfully 
with the prejudices and _ sentimentalisins 
which still imprison the majority of their 
sex. It is remarkable how little of reac- 
tionary defiance has attended the movements 
of those who have thus been liberated. 
They have not only not sought to become 
sea captains or military — but have 
not even tried to become lawyers or ambas- 
sadors. Politically they have been content 
to demand the franchise; while the only 
profession before monopolized by men 
which they have invaded is that of medicine. 
The ‘‘ female physician,” in our judg- 
ment, represents so well the healthiness and 
the safety of the ‘* woman’s rights ” move- 
ment, that we propose to devote some por- 
tion of our present article to reviewing the 
present relation of that sex to the medical 
profession, and the more recent steps by 
Before the 
female physician had made her appearance, 
it was a conservative platitude that woman’s 
lace was in the sick-room. Conservatism, 
owever, meant that she should be there in 
the capacity of Mrs. Gamp, and had no idea 
that a Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was dis- 
guised in the nurse who relieved the physi- 
cian of the more disagreeable duties of the 
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sick-room without sharing his fees. Never- 
theless so it was; whether derived from 
long experience, or natural gift, or from 
both of these, woman has manifested a 
special inclination and ability for the study 
and practice of medicine. At various times 
within the past two centuries thére had a 
peared women who gained eminence in 
special departments of: medical knowledge ; 
and when seen in the lecture-rooms of Ger- 
many, Italy, or France, through the mists 
of intervening generations, they seemed not 
formidable, but somewhat imposing figures, 
even to the eye of medical conservatism. 
Even Mr. Hosea Biglow, though a defender 
of slavery in America, had a strong sympa- 
thy with liberty in other lands. 


**T du believe in Freedum’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is ; 
T love tu see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees.’’ 


He concludes, however, that Liberty’s ‘‘a 
kind o’ thing that don’t agree with niggers.” 
There are also many eyes which can recog- 
nise the heroes and heroines of the sixteenth 
century, but cannot perceive those of the 
nineteenth, though they meet them daily. 
Nothing can be more certain than that Hy- 
patia and Olympia Morata are to-day strug- 
gling against every discouragement and 
prejudice to give their contribution to the 
welfare of mankind, and that some who find 
them romantic in the past sneer at them 
now as ‘‘ strong-minded.” 

In this country Miss Elizabeth Garrett 
was the first to obtain a diploma from one 
of our recognised institutions — Apothe- 
caries’ Hall. As we had no medical college 
for women, and the medical colleges for 
men did not favour the idea of being in- 
strumental in qualifying women to compete 
with them in scholarship and practice, Miss 
Garrett's privileges were of a very limited 
character, and she could only obtain in- 
struction in a very ardvous and unsatisfac- 
tory way. Hospital advantages were ham- 
pered with so many annoyances, that she 
sought the London Dispensary, Spitalfields, 
as a dernier ressort for obtaining practical 
instruction. She was particularly femmaaie 
in securing for this end the aid of two phy- 
sicians connected with the’ establishment. 
After many unsuccessful efforts, she was at 
last permitted to come before the examining 


board of Apothecaries’ Hall, and passed | 
ler success in coming before | 


creditably. 
the board was due to some technical infor- 
mality in its constitution, which has been 
since *‘ doctored,” so that she is the only 
female licensed apotheeary likely to be 


made by that institution for some time! 
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to come. But even with the door thus ac- 
cidentally left open before her, it was only 
through trials which would have bafiled a 
less persevering person that she was able 
to enter it. She had limited and uncer- 
tain pecuniary resources— though the re- 
verse was generally supposed to be the 
case —and yet, inorder to obtain medical 
instruction, she was compelled virtually to 
establish a college of which she was to be 
the only pupil. That she was enabled to 
do this reflects great credit on her instruc- 
tors, Drs. Aldis and Fraser. Since obtain- 
ing her diploma, she has been engaged in 
establishing a Dispensary for Women and 
Children, which we hear has a fair prospect 
of success. 

Another step towards opening the medi- 
cal profession in England to women was the 
establishment in 1864 of the ‘* Female Med- 
ical Society,” of which the Marquis of 
Townshend was President, and to which 
Drs. Edmunds, Aldis, Murphy, and Drys- 
dale, have devoted their ability and energy. 
Immediately upon the opening of the insti- 
tution established by this society, fourteen 
women presented themselves for instruction, 
and the number has steadily increased. 
The institution has, however, no charter, 
and its students can only work on in the 
hope that their cause will prevail, and with 
the certainty that the knowledge they gain 
cannot be taken away from them. It is the 
unanimous testimony of the medical gentle- 
men connected with this institution that the 
ladies in it are studious, earnest, and en- 
tirely capable of Fg em the sub- 
jects comprised in the departments of med- 
icine to which they devote themselves, viz., 
obstetrics, and the diseases of children. 

France and Germany have thus far given 
us only schools for midwives proper, who, 
though acting independently as accoucheurs 
in all normal cases of confinement, are not 
allowed to write any prescription or to in- 
terfere surgically. They are really adjuncts 
of the physicians, who gladly avail them- 
selves of the services of the sage-femme 
when the work is heavy and the pay light, 
but set them aside when the hardship is 
nearly passed and the happy consummation 
of a fee near at hand. And yet the train- 
ing at the Maternity Hospital in Paris pro- 
duces such excellent physicians as Mesdames 
Boivin and Lachapelle! Last year a French 
woman having passed the Baccalaureate, 
requested permission to study medicine as 
a whole in France. The faculty at Mont- 
pellier refused. She then forwarded her 
request to the Minister of the Interior at 
Paris. He acceded on condition that she 
would only practise in Algeria, whence she 
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came! But this year he has ennobled him- 
self by acting the part of a Minister of 
‘ Justice’ as well as of the ‘Interior.’ By 
virtue of his decision, and ‘in spite of the 
opinion expressed by the professors, the 
American lady who last year applied for a 
degree has been empowered to pass her 
first examination, which she achieved suc- 
cessfully ; and as a natural consequence, a 
French lady has now entered her name 
upon the books, and may even now be seen 
dissecting with the other students at the 
Ecole Practique.” * In 1865 about twelve 
ladies applied for admission into a medical 
college for males at St. Petersburgh, and 
were refused. Last year two Russian ladies 
were admitted into the medical university 
for men at Zurich, Switzerland,— an excel- 
lent institution, whose conversion to the 
faith in the admissibility of women to the 
profession has been a fruitful topic of dis- 
cussion in the old world and the new. 
America is likely to furnish the largest 
quota of medical women for some time to 
come. They have there fully chartered 
colleges for their instruction, one at least 
in each of the principal cities of the East- 
ern States — New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. Prior to their establishment, one 
or two of the medical colleges for men ad- 
mitted a limited number of women to their 
lecture-rooms. The first to do this, and 
call upon itself the ire of the whole medical 
profession, was the college located at Ge- 
neva, New York. Elizabeth Blackwell, an 
Englishwoman, was received there for in- 
struction in 1847, after having applied in 
vain to many other institutions. Vodees 
eminent physicians tried to persuade her 
that her idea was eccentric, utopian, and 
impracticable. The ladies of Geneva at 
first declared she must be crazy, and that 
they never would employ a female physician. 
After her graduation, in 1852, she had the 
utmost difficulty in finding in New York, 
where she had resolved to locate, a board- 
ing-house willing to have her name and title 
displayed. She was refused a position in 
the department for women and children of 
a dispensary, although she presented high 
certificates of qualification. Her applica- 
tion to visit merely the female wards of a 
hospital was laid on the table as unworthy 
of notice. This was the attitude toward 
women-physicians in America so late as 
1852. Since then, twelve medical schools 
established for men have admitted women 
and granted them degrees. These were 
chiefly in Cincinnati and Cleveland, large 
cities in the Western State of Ohio. In 


* Medical Times and Gazette, August 29, 1868. 
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New York city many of the large hospitals 


have since allowed women to attend the 
hysicians on their rounds through them. 
or the last five years the Bellevue Hospital 
had been compelled to admit female students 
.who have matriculated in New York, be- 
cause their charter does not refer to the sex 
of students. It does not scem so easy to 
take a backward step there as in Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, London. The women who in- 
sisted upon having their rights in the Belle- 
vue Hospital were at first unhandsomely 
treated by both professors and students ; 
but annoyance from this source has now 
ceased. However, there are many privi- 
leges — such, for instance, as the reception 
in advance of information as to the opera- 
tions for the day — which the women have 
found themselves unable to obtain in insti- 
tutions which have long been arranged for 
the use of men alone. There were some 
women also who shrank from prosecuting 
all the studies incidental to a medical edu- 
cation in the same room with young men. 
And so they resolved to have hospitals and 
operating-rooms of their own. 

About twenty years ago, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, the first American Female 
Medical College was established. Like the 
English college, they began in a small way, 
with but two professors, and a course of 
instruction limited to the object of ‘* quali- 
fying women to become midwives, and treat 
the diseases of women and children.” In 
1847, Mr. Samuel Gregory, of Boston, had 
lectured in Boston and its vicinity on the 
importance of educating women to practise 
medicine; and at the close of one of his 
lectures a petition was signed praying the 
Legislature to license a college for that pur- 
pose. In November, 1848, twelve ladies 
met and formed a medical class. Drs. 
Cornell and Ralfs were engaged to give the 
lectures. About the same time a number 
of gentlemen formed a society to assist the 
movement. In 1850 an Act passed the 
Legislature of Massachusetts incorporating 
the ‘* Female Education Society,” for ‘* the 
purpose of providing for the education of 
midwives, nurses, and female physicians,” 
empowering it to hold property and to grant 
degrees. The society grew rapidly in num- 
bers, and outgrew its former limitatidns of 
study, so that it has for many years had a 
full corps of professors teaching every 
branch of medicine and surgery. A few 
years ago the Legislature granted it ten 
thousand dollars for the erection of a build- 
ing, and it has received about forty thou- 
sand dollars from bequests ahd donations. 
It has thus become self-supporting, and has 





supported a dispensary for several years, 
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in which the ladies see practice daily under 
supervision of the female professors. 

he Philadelphian institution was estab- 
lished about two years later than that of 
Boston, having received its charter in 1850. 
Dr. Joseph Langshore was its projector. 
The opposition to this college has been ex- 
peamadn bitter, the Pennsylvanian Medical 
Society having passed a resolution declaring 
their hostility to medical women, and their 
determination not to consult with them un- 
der any circumstances, or retain as mem- 
bers those who should do so. . Since this, 
however, the American Medical Association 
has passed resolutions recognising ‘‘ well- 
educated female physicians by the same 
laws that govern its own members;” and 
it is very doubtful if the State Society will 
be able to maintain its resolution in the face 
of that of the National Association.* The 
Philadelphian college has educated many 
women, and, although not quite so flourish- 
ing as some others, is steadily growing in 
the public confidence. 

An energetic woman, Dr. Lozin, under- 
took to promote a Female Medical College 
in New York, and in 1861 the Legislature 
granted the charter for a Medical College, 
Hospital, and Dispensary for Women and 
Children. This college has been much in- 
jured by a struggle between Allopathy and 
Homeopathy for its control, and has not 
yet perhaps fulfilled the expectations of 
its friends ; but its students have great ad- 
vantages in the New York hospitals, and 
its ultimate success is unquestionable. 

Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell are, 
however, not satisfied with the standard of 
education in these colleges, and have pro- 
cured a charter for another college, in which 
four years of preparation and actual resi- 
dence in a hospital will be required. From 
the three institutions we have mentioned 
more than three hundred graduates have 
issued, and nearly as many women practi- 
tioners perhaps have been graduated from 
the colleges that admit both men and 
women. Of the colleges which do this the 
great majority are those representing the 
various Reformed and Eclectic Schools of 
Medicine in America. 

Among the graduates and instructors of 
the regular medical schools for women, a 
few —as the sisters Blackwell, Drs. Dens- 
more, Zakrewska, Lozin, Langshore, Scar- 
lett, Preston, Cooke, Sewall, Morton— 
have gained some practice and more repu- 
tation as instructors, even among the scep- 
tical ; and yet it must be admitted that we 

* The American Institute of Homeopathy has de- 


cided to admit well-educated medical women to its 
membership, 
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have not yet received such contributions to 
the medical world as we desire from the in- 
stitutions we have named. This may be to 
a considerable extent due to outward oppo- 
sition, and to internal divisions between 
** schools” of medicine; but we cannot af- 
fect a doubt that it is in a yet larger meas- 
ure due to the separation of women from 
the colleges and studies of men. The pub- 
lic will naturally apprehend that this sepa- 
ration implies some expurgation of the 
usual studies; and where life and death are 
involved, while appreciating the modesty 
of the women, it will continue to emplo 
the men. The condition of medical knowl- 
edge is not so satisfactory that any of it can 
be spared; and even if it were possible to 
build up a new set of schools, equal in ar- 
rangements for study to those already ex- 
isting, it must be a slow work, and it must 
be a long time before such institutions or 
their graduates can receive the same amount 
of confidence as the old ones. 

Nor can we regard the feeling which re- 
quires these separate medical colleges as 
otherwise than mistaken. Truth knows no 
sex. There may for some time be in the 
medical as in other professions, persons un- 
worthy of them, who can annoy women in 
their efforts to obtain the knowledge and 
training necessary to combat disease and 
death; but among all whose opinion is of 
importance, the solemn importance of the 
work will be enough to suppress all petty 
conventionalities. What would have been 
thought of one who had suggested any im- 
propriety in the labours of Florence Nightin- 
gale, or of the women who devoted them- 
selves to the American hospitals during the 
late civil war? But the physician, male or 
female, is similarly devoted to the work of 
saving and liealing sufferers in the perpet- 
ual conflict of man with disease and death; 
and they who in the presence of pain and 
anxiety can obtrude such considerations as 
those to which we have adverted, are not 
likely to be of a class whom women need 
consider in adjusting their standards of ed- 
ucation or duty. 

For similar reasons we must condemn the 
principle which has led the female colleges 
to impose limitation upon their range of 
study, and that of the practice of their 
graduates. With the utmost respect for 
the able physicians connected with those in- 
stitutions both here and in America, and 
while rejoicing in their merited degree of 
success, we cannot believe that the want 
which has created those schools is to be sat- 
isfied by narrowing women to one class of 
studies, however important; or by confin- 
ing their practice to patients of their own 
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sex, and to children. If a woman has gifts | in this country since the recent action of 


which justly lead her to study medicine, 
there is no sex or age that should have the 
exclusive benefit of those gifts. The pa- 
tient has a right to the best treatment that 
can be obtained. We must even more 
strongly condemn the grounds on which 
some of these institutions have sought to 
bring to their aid some of the lowest con- 
ventional prejudices. Whatever may be 
the temporary advantages of disseminating 
the idea that there is indelicacy in the 
employment of male physicians by women, 
its general acceptance would more than 
counterbalance any good that the female 
colleges can hope to achieve. Women 
have peculiar need of every aid that 
science or intelligence can furnish, and 
though the time may come when many fe- 
male physicians may be as able to serve 
them as men, it can never be expected that 
every community will have its dnest medi- 
cal skill represented by a woman. Is the 
female sufferer, then, to be encouraged to 
think that modesty requires her to forego 
the help she requires? The suggestion is 
not only intrinsically base, but it is unwar- 
ranted by anything in the long history of 
the relation of the physician to his female 
atient. It is, we believe, far more likely, 
in an advanced state of social enlighten- 
ment, to be proved that each sex is peculi- 
arly adapted to heal the other, than that 
each is to attend its own; but however 
that may be, no permanent interest such as 
that which the female physicians have at 
heart can be served by appeals to false sen- 
timent, nor can genuine progress worthily 
enlist prejudices which true refinement and 
culture must continually remove further in- 
to the past. It is well known that the sis- 
ters Blackwell in New York, and Miss 
Garrett in London, owe much of their ac- 
knowledged advantages over their sisters 
of the same profession to the fact that their 
studies were not confined to any one branch, 
and that they were educated by the regu- 
lar instructors of men. The fact is signifi- 
cant, and plainly means that women who 
would successfully claim the right they feel 
to any profession hitherto monopolised by 
men, must fulfil the conditions which men 
have fulfilled, and not ask to have the 
standard lowered in order that they may 
reach it. 

A temperate and timely article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for September, in deal- 
ing with the practical difficulties in the way 
of women in England who desire to become 
physicians, wisely animadverts on the par- 
tial course of study and practice which 


alone are attainable through any institutions 





Apothecaries’ Hall. ‘*The principle,” it 
justly maintains, ‘‘ which we conceive no 
arguments either of benevolence or conven- 
ience should induce the leaders of the party 
to abandon, is that of professional equality 
—a common standing-ground, be it high 
or low, for men and women.” We must, 
however, join issue with the practical meth- 
od suggested in the same article, that wo- 
men desiring to become physicians should 
be content to go to the universities in 
America or to that of Zurich, where women 
are admitted. The only advantage offered 
by this course, that of obtaining registration 
in England, is not, in our judgment, of 
sufficient importance to compensate for the 
inconvenience and expense which must in 
many cases attend such exile into foreign . 
lands, or the suspicions that would be 
urged, however unjustly, as to the thorough- 
hess of the studies and examinations in un- 
known institutions. Registration is in it- 
self but a relic of that State interference 
with the natural development of medical 
science, the evil effects of which have been 
fully exposed in this Review.* If because 
of the non-registration of a diploma, the 
certificate or evidence of a physician may 
be objected to in a court of justice, it may 
be so much the worse for the State; but if 
the diploma itself were signed by duly qual- 
ified and eminent examiners, the profes- 
sional competency of the person holding it 
could not be thereby lessened. Moreover, 
it is not in the rear but in the van of the 
medical profession that women who desire 
to enter it as equals must look for their al- 
lies. The medical reform in which women 
are now interesting themselves is, in princi- 
ple, essentially the same as that for which 
nearly five thousand English medical men 
laboured together under the name of ‘‘ The 
National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery,”” more than twenty years 
ago. They wanted to abolish the baneful 
monopolies and exclusive privileges of the 
London College of Surgeons, and to obtain 
for each of its members a voice in its gov- 
ernment. But regarding the reform of that 
college as hopeless, they entertained the 
idea of organizing a board of Examiners 
for themselves, and sought legal power to 
confer diplomas on candidates for member- 
ship of their body. The judgment which, 
ten years ago, we pronounced on their at- 
tempt and failure is, mutatis mutandis, 
strictly applicable to the aims and efforts 
of the different parties who are now en- 
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deavouring to obtain for women facilities 
for medical education, and legal recognition 
as physicians — either in the form of a char- 
ter for a new medical college where they 
may study, and from which they may ob- 
tain diplomas, or in the form of admission 
for examination by the several medical bod- 
ies now established. We therefore quote 
here the words we made use of in 1858 : — 


**The problem of medical reform would have 
been completely solved in 1845 by the large asso- 
ciation of general practitioners afterwards called 
the ‘National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery,’ if it had but freed itself of the 
general superstition regarding the necessity of 
securing the aid of the State in the form of a 
charter or Act of Parliament This Institute 
proposed that such of its members as should 
pursue their studies after its - incorporation, 
should be admitted only after giving evidence to 
examiners of their fitness to practise as physi- 
cians, surgeons, or accoucheurs, and thus would 
have abolished the old and absurd system which 
involves the necessity that a candidate should be 
examined by two or three different bodies before 
he is vompetent to act as ‘ general practitioner.’ 
It proposed to give its members a voice in its 
constitution and government, and to take care 
that its standard of professional education should 
be as high as possible, consistently with provid- 
ing a sufficient number of medical men to supply 
the wants of the community. The one thing 
wanting to give efficiency and permanency to the 
‘National Institute’ was a belief in its own 
self-sufficingness Had it had this, it would also 
have had the-courage to ignore the State, to ex- 
ercise its own inherent power of judging of the 
fitness of candidates for admission into its body, 
to admit them accordingly, to give them a cer- 
tificate of their admission, which in the estimate 
of the public, would be an adequate testimonial 
of professional qualifications, and to honour 
them by the title learned, or teacher, in the 
shape of the Latin word doctor. The State is 
powerless to determine whether a man be learned, 
unless by a commission of learned men; what 
need, then, is there, when a body of learned 
men has pronounced a favourable judgment con- 
cerning the qualifications of any given person, 
that they should. abstain from styling that per- 
son learned until the State has authorized them 
todoso? Itcan neither supervise their exami- 
nation nor correct their judgment, and it is 
equally powerless to add or to take from the es- 
sential qualifications of the person in question.’’ 


Our advice to women desirous of a relia- 
ble testimonial of their competency to prac- 
tise medicine is to co-operate in establishing 
a Board of trustworthy Examiners, whose 
certificate of medical efficiency might con- 
stitute as good a diploma as any now con- 
ferred by authority of Parliament or the 
Crown. And with respect to the studies 
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necessary to qualify candidates for such a 
diploma, we maintain that women have al- 
ready within their reach in this country ade- 
quate means of acquiring the theoretical 
knowledge of medicine, and that it is quite 
within their power to create, if they cannot 
find, the necessary opportunities for both 
‘* practical anatomy ” and ‘‘ hospital prac- 
tice.” Miss Garrett may have exhausted 
the resources of Apothecaries’ Hall so far 
as her sex is concerned, but women have 
not exhausted the independence and the 
ability of those physicians who are already 
willing to come forward to instruct them. 
It is, on the contrary, well known that al- 
most in proportion to the advance of modern 
scientific research has been the disposition 
of its leaders to encourage the studies of 
women and their efforts to fulfil nobler 
tasks. They may certainly claim several 
eminent physicians in this country as friends 
in their new undertaking. The efforts that 
have been made to open the hospitals of 
London to the observation of female stu- 
dents have indeed failed, but not without 
revealing an amount of liberality on the 
part of the physicians connected with them 
which may prove of much value in the fu- 
ture. And though after an attendance for 
some time on the practice of Drs. Chapman 
and Drysdale in the Farringdon Dispensary, 
ladies were excluded from it, several of the 
members, including, if we understand right- 
ly, the chairman of the committee, declared 
that they were personally in favour of the 
admission of women to the dispensary, and 
that they only voted for their exclusion be- 
cause their presence might, by being an 
offence to many subscribers, lessen the funds 
of the institution. But there is ample room 
in London for new hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, where men and women shall be ad- 
mitted on equal terms. We therefore sub- 
mit that it were well for English women 
desiring to become physicians, to try tho- 
roughly the resources near at hand before 
they conclude to cross the ocean, or even 
the Channel. 

The possibility that women, if adequately 
educated, may develop powers adapted to 
employments monopolised by men, has led 
to a jealousy for female delicacy and eleva- 
tion above work which is a little suspicious : 
men have never made an outcry against 
women’s entering upon any occupation how- 
ever hard or ‘‘ degrading,” unless that oc- 
cupation were one in which they would com- 
pete with men ! 

However, mingled with some selfishness, 
there is no doubt more of honest prejudice 
in the opposition to all that tends to widen 
the sphere of woman’s interest and useful- 
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ness. Every system tends to produce men| Having referred again to the fact that the 
in its own image, who will defend it to the social degradation of woman is traceable to 
last ; and the living ideas or needs, however | her physical weakness in ages of war, we 
urgent, must long be ruled by sceptres held take this place to affirm that she can be 
in the hands of skeletons. We may yet justly excluded from any other sphere of 
study with profit, as we did in 1832, the! life only by a degree of natural incompe- 
history of the proud city of Old Sarum. | tence similar to that which incapacitated her 
On that hill stood the grand old cathedral! for war. <A stone that is fit for the wall is 
and the castle from which Roman and Sax-| not left in the way, says the proverb; and 
on and Dane and Norman had successively | Nature is too cunning a builder to put into 
ruled south-western England. An age of | the wall the stone that is unfit. If women 
incessant warfare, made by the struggles of | are unable to help men in the court, the 
races, had decided that the city should be| college, the government, there need be no 
built on that hill. But when the first days restrictive laws to keep them out of these. 
of comparative peace came, the people of | But these things cannot be decided by prej- 
Old Sarum looked upon the green and smil-| udice. Women must be permitted to un- 
ing valley of the Avon near them, and said, ‘fold their faculties freely, and their level 
‘*Why should we be perched upon this must be determined by their real abilities 
hill?” The yearning for the valley in-| and disabilities — not those arbitrarily as- 
creased, until about six centuries ago the signed them by man. And thus far, we 
whole city went down into the valley, and claim, the only occupations for which she 
a single generation saw the first stone of | has been shown unfit are those which are 
Salisbury laid and the last inhabitant leave | doomed to pass away, and which intelligent 
Old Sarum. For several centuries now not | and good men everywhere are secking to 
even the outiines of the ancient city could! abolish. Woman, it is granted, is unfit for 


be traced in the dust. And yet up to 1832, | 
Old Sarum continued to send two members | 
to parliament, as in the reign of Edward 
Ill. The two members were elected under 
an old tree, where in the presence of the 
sheep and grass the bailiff read the Bribery | 


Act, proclaimed the elections, and so on. 
Thus did Old Sarum continue to make laws 
for England centuries after it had utterly | 
disappeared from the earth, with the mili-' 


tary exigencies which had built it. Some- 
thing has been done toward abolishing the 
rotten boroughs of politics; but how many 
moral and intellectual Old Sarums are there 
which have crumbled with the conditions 
that produced them, but still manage to 
wield power and make laws for the living ? | 
Are not our universities really the rotten 
boroughs of monkish ages ? 

An English journal, in a late article on the 
enfranchisement of woman, claimed that her 
inability to be a soldier was the seal of Na- 
ture to her present inferiority of position. 
The able editor was perhaps unconscious of 
the extreme antiquity of his opinion, which 
was the echo of that of the first savage who 
ever knocked his child on the head because 
it was a female, and therefore unfit for the 
one object of life—warfare. An age in 
which war was the one interest produced that 
editor’s idea as it built Sarum on a hill; but 
what meaning has it for an age that has 
abandoned the fortified crags for the green 
valleys of peaceful life? Government is 
not now a War Council. It concerns the 
every-day relations and the homes of men, 
women, and children; of education, art and 
religion. 


| and to the last only as an inferior. 


war; but who does not hope that war is 
pone away forever? Weare anxious to 
seep women out of the region of the mob- 
violence, partizan rancours, and intrigues, 
attendant upon elections; but what good 
citizen does not wish to purge politics of 
these base accompaniments? A French 
writer, Madame Sirault, has said, ‘*‘ Every 
career from which woman is steadily re- 
pulsed by man is, by this fact alone, marked 
with the seal of death. The very repulse 
stigmatizes it. Man may not be conscious 
of what he does; but the carcer which is 
too vile for a woman to enter has already 
outlived all chance of reform, and must 
perish with its abuses.” Her statement is 
true. And our trade, laws, politics, will 
then alone be sufficiently ennobled in the 
eyes of just and wise men, when a pure wo- 
man may mingle with them without danger 
or shame. It is significant that reformers 
are glad to accept the aid of woman in their 
organizations; she is not out of place in 
their ideal societies. Her equality refers to 
happier and purer eras, as her oppressions 
refer to ages of bloodshed, tainted trade, 
and corrupt politics. 

God said, ‘‘It is not good that man should 
be alone: I will make him an help meet 
for him. Then made he a woman, and 
brought her unto the man.” So spoke the 
human instinct in ancient times. But pres- 
ently man concluded that he knew better; 
and said, in the market, in the college, in 
public affairs, man shall be alone. And 
even in the home he determined that wo- 
man’ should enter at first only as a slave, 
Never- 
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theless, through her own ability and his 
needs, woman gradually obtained in fact, 
though never in law, a preponderant power 
in the homes of civilized society. Now 
compare this one sphere in which her equal- 
ity is practically recognized, and her intlu- 
ence most felt, with any of those in which 
man has resolved that it is good for him to 
be alone. Compare a refined English home 
with English politics, diplomacy, litigation, 
colleges, international relations; and who 
does not feel that the latter are some centu- 
ries behind the former in civility and beau- 
ty? There is a taint of grossness or bar- 
barism upon every department of the world 
from which woman is excluded; and every 
home in England writes upon our public 
affairs, ‘“‘It is not good for man to be 
alone.” 

For ourselves we are not, in this matter, 
so much concerned for ‘* woman’s rights” as 
for the rights of mankind. We believe that 
the enfranchisement of woman would be 
the greatest contribution toward carrying 


the civilization of the home into the rank | 


wilderness of Statecraft; that the laws 
would be more just, wars more rare, and 
the relations of nation with nation less 
snarling and selfish, if they were not so un- 
mitigatedly male. We believe that those 
who come after us will regard us as having 
been very stupid in going on from age to age 
with our repulsive social routine, our hard 
selfish politics, with their venality and gen- 
eral ugliness, while all around us lay unuti- 
lized the vast resources of moral feeling 
and refining power in the heart and brain 
of woman. We believe that man is only 
half living in so much of this world as wo- 
man is excluded from; that he is only half 
seeing truth, only half discovering the laws 
and the beauty surrounding him, because 
one of his eyes with a subtle light of its 
own is closed in the ignorance of woman. 
But whether this creed be true or not, it 
will never be recognized in the organization 
of society until women have shown their 
ability to help the world materiaily in all 
these directions. As it is the rule of the 
British Constitution to admit classes to 
_ only when there is more danger in 
<eeping them out than in admitting them, 
so it will for a long time be the rule with 
our commercial Anglo-Saxon man to make 
changes only when they improve the col- 
umn of profits and dimifish that of loss. 
We have not the least faith that our solid 
men will sufier a sentiment to come between 
them and a solid advantage. If the most 
conservative man in England had consump- 
tion or epilepsy, and really believed that a 
certain woman could completely cure him, 
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he would very soon find a propriety in fe- 
male physicians. And the most respectable 
merchant would be found citing Portia, if 
with a law-case involving 10,0001. he fully 
believed that a certain female barrister 
could infallibly gain his cause. Therefore, 
the thorough education of women, — their 
admission to every advantage for training 
possessed by man, — seems to us the parent 
of all-other reforms. Let there be the 
river, it will not fail to find its channel, and 
the right path to the sea. Let women be 
known to have faculties available for definite 
work, and the sentimental will have to sigh 
over her deserted ‘‘ sphere” in vain. It 
was long before female physicians were 
heard of — about 1745 — that a woman in 
good society in New York, a Mrs. Lester, 
was known to have great surgical skill and 
medical knowledge, and in the course of 
thirty-four years she was called to attend 
1300 important cases. A woman became 
chief calculator of lunar tables at Washine- 
ton, because when Congress made an ap- 
propriation for a Nautical Almanac she of- 
fered the most accurate work. Neither of 
these women failed to receive due applause 
from society. Mrs. Dall’s excellent work is 
a cyclopedia of facts which show that wo- 
man’s sphere will always be widened enough 
to include anything she can actually contri- 
bute to society. But her credentials must 
be verified, to use Margaret Fuller's phrase, 
by good work. We believe, therefore, that 
the first thing of all to claim for her is the 
right of education, — the right, that is, to 
be put in possession of the implements for 
her work. And experience has shown that 
this will not be fairly done until women are 
admitted to the same studies, in the same 
universities, with men. In every female 
college in the world studies are expurgated, 
qualified, selected, accommodated, to suit 
some preconceived nonsensical theory about 
woman’s mind or woman’s sphere. Thus 
she is shackled to begin with, and then held 
up to illustrate her inability to keep step 
with man. If a thing be true, a woman 
has, in her ability to learn it, the right to 
learn it; and in depriving her of a particu- 
lar study, man may be withholding the par- 
ticular ray of heat or light under which her 
special ability would unfold. It is a deep 
wrong that ages which held that women had 
no souls, — or made them slaves, — or fash- 
ionable toys, —or consecrated them to 
nunneries, —should still be represented in 
our laws, institutions, and colleges ; and it 
is adding insult to the injury, when the ma- 
chinery into which we place her turns out 
‘* the girl of the period,” tc hold her up to 
the scorn of the world as the best thing that 
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woman has become in the noon of the nine- 
teenth century. It comes to this: having 
by force taken possession of the means of 
education, men turn to cast shame on wo- 
men that they are left outside! The fact is, 
the Egyptians believe that woman has no 
soul; the English believe she has no rea- 
son;—the wretched Ailmehs on the Nile 
are produced by one theory, and female 
frivolity in some and ruin in other classes 
are the fatal leaf and blossom of the other. 

These Roman and Salic laws upon which 
our modern society is based are really de- 
crees of divorce between man and woman, 
between their mutually supplementary pow- 
ers. As Mrs. Dall has well said: — ‘* Im- 
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pulse, tenderness, and moral promptings, 
grow into tawdry sentimentalism when shut 
out from their fit arena, when untrained to 
emulate a brother’s active life. Coolness, 
forethought, and strength, grow into cun- 
ning, rapacity, and tyranny, when uninflu- 
enced by that gentler element of your na- 
ture which God has placed by your side.” 
In the home we have succeeded, in civi- 
lized communities, in overruling to some 
extent this horrible divorce. The next step 
is to overrule it in the larger home where 
human minds are nurtured and trained for 
life —the school. And from these the sa- 
cred reuniting influence shall surely extend 
through all the departments of human life. 








CROMWELL AND THE CAVALIERS. —It was in 
the Abbey the Cavaliers believed Cromwell’s 
body to lie ; but this is not our legend, for we 
think we know where he really is. The author 
of ‘* The History of England during the Reigns 
of the Royal House of Stuart ’’ says that a gen- 
tlewoman who attended the Protector during his 
last illness told him that the day after his death 
his friends, fearing the malice and insults of the 
Cavaliers if they ever regained power, wrapped 
in lead the body so sacred to all good Puritans ; 
two of his nearest relations and a guard of sol- 
diers then put it on board a barge and carried it 
below bridge, and at night sank it under the 
quiet waters in the deepest part of the Thames. 
But neither is this our legend. The author of 
**The Compleat History of England,’’ again, 


' the night his coffin was dug up at Westminster, 
| and carted off to the Red Lion Inn at Holborn, 
to be hung the next day on the Tyburn gibbet, 
the body was secretly removed, another substi- 
tuted in its place, and the real corpse of the 
| Protector buried in what is now the centre of 
| Red Lion-square—exactly where the obelisk 
used to be, and as nearly as possible on the site 
‘of the little black, dismal summer-house that 
now stands there. The legend, true or untrue, 
, has hallowed the spot for ever. The Cavaliers 
| wasted their cruelty. On June the 14th, imme- 
diately after the Restoration, the waxen effigy of 
Cromwell— the one we have described as lying 
| in state—was hung by a rope to the bars of a 
| window of the Jewel Office at Whitehall, amid 
| the derision of the fickle mob. On December 





relates a still more reliable tradition, which he | the 8th, the Lords concurred with the Commons 
derived from #e son of Barkstead the regicide, in ordering the bodies (carcases they called them) 
a gentleman then still living, and to be met with | of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and Pride to be 
at Richards’ Cotfee House, within Temple Bar. | dug up, carried on hurdles to Tyburn, there to 
The story was this : — His father was Lieutenant | be hung in their coffins, and afterwards to be 
of the Tower, and one of Cromwell’s special con-| buried under the gibbet. The rough disinter- 
fidants. During Cromwell’s last illness, Bark-| ment took place on January the 26th. That 
stead one day desired to know where his friend | was Saturday night ; on Monday night the bod- 
wished to be buried ; the Protector answered, | ies were carted to the Red Lion Inn in Holborn, 
where he had obtained the greatest victory and ‘and the next day drawn on sledges to Tyburn, 
glory, on the ficl! of Naseby, and as near as| amid the curses and acclamations of the same 
possible to the spot where the heat of the action | people who had so often greeted the victorious 
had been. One midnight, soon after his death, | Protector. The bodies were pulled out of their 
the body was embalmed and placed in a leaden | coffins in the Tyburn fields, and hung upon the 
coffin, and was put into a hearse. This hearse, | triple tree. At sunset they were taken down, 
Barkstead the narrator — then a boy of fifteen — ‘the heals cut off, and the trunks buried in a 
says he helped to escort down to Northampton- | deep hole under the gallows. The next day the 
shire. On arriving at Naseby, they found a | common hangman (Jack Ketch himself, we be- 
grave nine feet deep already dug, the mould | lieve) stuck the heads on poles, and set them on 
carefully heaped on one side, and the green sods | the top of Westminster Hall, Bradshaw in the 
on the other. The coffin was then lowered, the | middle, [reton on one side, and Cromwell on the 
mould replaced, the residue carted away, and! other. An embalmed head, said to be that of 
the turf laid down again with care and precis-| Cromwell, is still preserved by a London anti- 
ion. Soon after, the field was ploughed up and | quarian. Let us hope that our legend is true, 





sown for three or four years successively with 
corn. But our own legend, which we have hith- 
erto kept so carefully secret, is asserted with 
equal firmness, and rests on still more reliable 
testimony. It is reported, and is still believed 
by many, that either soon after his death, or on 
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and that there still, under the sooty summer- 
house, rest the honored bones of the great Pro- 
tector. The very possibility of the truth of such 
a legend will surely consecrate that slip of dingy 
garden-ground as long as London remains the 
centre of the world’s civilization. 

Cassell’s Magazine. 


. 








RUN TO 
From The Spectator. 
RUN TO EARTH.* 
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** Run To Eartu ”’ is an extraordinary speci- 
men of sensational fiction. The author has, if | 
possible, excelled herself, she has beaten all her 
rivals, she has forever obscured the fame of those 
wonderful fiction-writers, beloved of errand-boys 
and shop-girls, who deal in revenge and murder, 
jealousy and hatred, who treat the wildest and 
most diabolical actions as ordinary occurrences, 
who convert men into ghouls and women into har- | 
pies, who can transform with a stroke of the pen 
a beggar into a princess, and an English gentle- 
man into a Thug. If the first object of the nov- 
elist be to excite a morbid curiosity, if blood 
and poisoning and intrigue, the most hateful 
passions, the vilest actions, form the best ingre- | 
dients of fiction, then it must be owned that no 
one has mixed them together more skilfully than 
Miss Braddon. Her admirers, and they are 
many, willassuredly not be disappointed with this 
fiction. We can promise them a murder, a se- 
duction, a suicide, and the conversion of a street- 
singer into a fashionable young lady before they 
have read a hundred pages of thestory. A little | 
further on they will be introduced to a surgeon 
known as Victor Carrington, but who is in real- 
ity an exiled French nobleman, ‘*a creature 
without a conscience, without a heart,’? who 
wears a mask of metal with glass eyes, accom- 
plishes an outrageous plot and an incredible 
murder in the first volume, a plot still more out- 
rageous and a murder only possible in fiction in 
the second volume, and very nearly commits an- 
other murder in the third. Then the readers of 
this marvellous novel willbe taken to a mysterious | 
gambling house at Fulham, with a secret room 
in which rouge-et-noir is played. The house is | 
kept by Madame Durski, a lonely and beautiful | 


EARTH. 


(whose vulgarity, by the way, as described in the 
novel, is wholly out of accordance with the posi- 
tion they occupy), marries the baronet, is made 
a widow in a few weeks through Carrington’s 
devices, devotes herself to purposes of revenge, 
and discovers at last that she is the stolen child 
of a lady of titie and distantly connected with 
her husband’s family. 

We have but glanced at some of the more 
prominent incidents of the novel, which the 
author is no doubt justified in calling *‘ a sensa- 
tional story, pure and simple.’’ She quotes also 
an observation made by ‘‘ one of the most accom- 
plished reviewers of the day’? (Mr. Lewes, we 
believe), to the effect that in criticizing stories 
there should be some discrimination of the kind 
of interest attempted, and that the critic should 
not demand from the writer qualities incompat- 
ible with or utterly disregarded by his method. 
The interest aimed at in Run to Earth is simply 
sensational, and we are ready.to grant that in 


that aim the author has been successful. She has 


made up a tale utterly without probability, 
without characterization, without thought, with- | 
out humour, pathos, or poetry, without one of 
the charms, in short, which delight us in the 
great masters of fiction, a tale which has no use 
in the world beyond that of stimulating an un- 
wholesome curiosity, and supplying fitting ali- 
ment to a vulgar sort of mental dissipation. This 
is the kind of success achieved by the writers of 
sensational fiction, and the same kind of distine- 
tion may be justly awarded to the novel before 
us, It fulfils its purpose, but the critic may he 
permitted to ask whether such a purpose is worth 
fulfilling ? 


. 


Tue Composition or LavA.— The lava thrown 





woman, who lures fools to their destruction, is | out by Mount Vesuvius during the present erup- 
herself a slave to opium, and yet, strange to say, | tion has been subjected to analysis by an Italian 
is one of the most respectable people in the nar- | chemist, and found to contain the following ingre- 
rative. This lady’s affianced lover accuses her | dients : Silica, 39 parts; lime, 18; alumina, 14; 
of endeavouring to poison him, whereupon Ma-| magnesia, 3; protoxide of iron, 15; potash, 1; 
‘dame Durski, ‘‘luckless, hopeless, heartbroken,’’ | soda, 10; water, 2. The specimen, therefore, 
takes an overdose of her favourite ‘* compound,”’ | closely resembled the common glass seen in wine 
and disappears from the scene. This is but one | bottles. Lava, though varying considerably in 
sensational incident among many. We have a/ colour and solidity or friability, and occasionally 
sailor accusing his honest father-in-law of mur- | containing little groups of erystalline minerals, 
der, a husband accusing his wife of adultery, | would seem to be a sort of rough natural glass or 
the disappearance of a baby heiress who lives in | earthenware mainly produced from sand, chalk, 
a castle and who is protected by a great iron| clay, and similar common earthy substances. 
door, the achievements of a London detective, 
and the ignominious failures of a husband hunter. } 
Marvellous, too, are the adventures of the hero- 
ine, who sings in low public houses at Wapping, 
is said to be the child of a wretch whom she | 
knows to be a murderer, is picked out of the | 


A Press Assocration is being formed, to sup- 
ply the provincial newspapers with news under 


gutter by a baronet worth £49,000 a year, is 
transferred to ‘* a thoroughly aristocratic semi- 
nary, presided over by two maiden sisters ’’ 


the forthcoming Government telegraph arrange- 
ments. It is thought the change will revolu- 
tionize the present mode of collecting and sup- 
Under 





| plying news to the provincial dailies. 

* Run to Earth, A Novel. By the author of Lady | the new system a leader-writer will be able to 

Audley’s Secret. 3 vols. London : Ward, Locke, , telegraph a late article for about 5s. 
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and Tyler. b Athenzum, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AN ILLUMINATING FLASH. 


ArTERr the crisis of a storm has passed, a 
company of persons become very lively, and 
have an additional feeling of home. They 
had withdrawn into the inner music saloon, 
whose vaulted ceiling, brilliantly lighted up, 
had even a festive appearance. Half way 
up the walls of the room four balconies pro- 
jected, and in the centre was the grand pi- 
ano. On one side was a circular seat, upon 
an elevated platform, where Bella was sit- 
ting with the happy justice’s wife on the 
right, and the forester’s wife on the left. 

The young girls were promenading arm 
in arm through the saloon, and Pranken, 
full of his jokes, accompanied them; he 
carried in his hand a rose out of Lina’s 
wreath ; when Clodwig and Eric joined the 
circle, with the mayor, the young people 
came up to them. 

Bella asked the major whether the work 
upon the castle, which Herr Sonnencamp 
had begun to rebuild, was still continued. 
The mayor nodded ; he always nodded sev- 
eral times before he spoke, as if carefully 
arranging beforehand what he should say. 

He asserted very confidently that they 
would find a spring in the castle court-yard. 
Clodwig begged him to preserve carefully 
every relic of the middle ages and the Ro- 
man period, and promised soon to go him- 
self, and superintend the excavations. The 
head-forester jestingly observed, ‘‘ Herr 
Sonnencamp,”—everybody called him Herr, 
but with a peculiar accent, as if they wished 
no further acquaintance with him, — ‘‘ Herr 
Sonnencamp will probably now give his 
name to the restored castle.” 

When Herr Sonnencamp’s name was 
mentioned, it seemed as if a dam had been 
carried away, and the conversation rushed 
in headlong from all quarters. 

‘¢ Herr Sonnencamp has a deal of under- 
standing,” said the school-director, ‘ but 
Moliére maliciously observes, that the rich 
man’s understanding is in his pocket.” 

. The apothecary added, ‘‘ Herr Sonnen- 
camp loves to represent himself as an incor- 
rigible sinner, in the hope that nobody will 
believe him ; but people do believe him.” 

Eric caught the names Herr Sonnen- 
camp, Frau Ceres, Manna, Roland, Frau 
Perini; it was like the chirping of birds in 
the woods, all sounds mingled together, and 
no one melody distinctly heard. The wife 
of the justice, with a significant glance to- 
wards Pranken, said, ‘* Men like the major 
and Herr von Pranken can take up at once 
such mysterious, interloping people from 
abroad, but ladies must be more reserved.” 
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Then she gave it to be understood that the 
old established families could not be too 
strict in receiving foreign intruders. 

In a somewhat forced humor, Bella joked 
about the long nails of Frau Ceres ; but her 
lips trembled when Clodwig said very sharp- 
ly, ‘‘ Among the Indians long nails take the 
place of family descent, and the one per- 
haps is as good as the other.” 

All were amazed when Clodwig spoke so 
disparagingly of the nobility. He seemed 
displeased at the detracting remarks upon 
the Sonnencamp family ; he was above all 
meanness, and everything small and invidi- 
ous was as offensive to him as a disagree- 
able odor. Turning to Eric, he said, — 
‘* Herr Sonnencamp, the present subject of 
the conversation, is the owner of many mil- 
lions. To acquire such immense wealth is 
an evidence of strength; or, I should rather 
say, to acquire great wealth shows great 
vigor; to keep it requires great wisdom; 
and to use it well is a virtue and an art.” 

He paused, and as no one spoke, he con- 
tinued, — ‘*‘ Riches have a certain title to 
respect ; riches, especially one’s own acqui- 
sition, are an evidence of activity and ser- 
vice. Far easier does it appear to me to 
be a prince, than to be a man of such ex- 
cessive wealth. Such an accumulation of 
power is apt to make men arbitrary ; a very 
wealthy man lives in an atmosphere saturat- 
ed, as it were, with the consciousness of 
supreme power, and ceases to be an indi- 
vidual personality, and the whole world as- 
sumes to him the aspect of a price-current 
list. Have you ever met such a man?” 

Before Eric could reply, Pranken roughly 
broke in, ‘* Captain Dournay wishes to be- 
come the tutor of the young Sonnencamp.” 
All eyes were directed towards Eric; he 
was regarded as if he had been suddenly 
transformed, and clad in a beggar’s gar- 
ment. The men nodded to each other and 
shrugged their shoulders; a man engaging 
in a private employment, and such an em- 
ployment too, had lost all title to consider- 
ation. The ladies looked at him compas- 
sionately. Eric saw nothing of all this. 
Ife did not know what Pranken meant by 
this surprising revelation; he felt that he 
must make some reply, but knew not what 
to say. 

A painful pause followed Pranken’s com- 
munication. Clodwig had placed his hands , 
upon his lips, that had become very pale. 
At last he said, ** Such an appointment will 
contribute to your honor, and to the honor 
and good fortune of Herr Sonnencamp.” 

Eric felt a broad hand laid upon his 
shoulder, and on looking round he gazed 
into the smiling countenance of the major, 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Mass, 
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who, pointing several times with his left 
hand to his heart, said at last, ‘* The count 
has expressed what I wished to say, but it 
is better for him to have said it, and he has 
done it much better than I could. Carry 
out your purpose, comrade.” 

Pranken now came up, and said, ina very 
affable tone, that it was he who had advised 
and recommended Eric. Lina had opened 
a window, and called out in a clear voice, 
** The storm is over.” 

A fresh, fragrant air streaming into the 
saloon gave relief to their constraint, and 
every one breathed freely again. A gentle 
rain still pattered down, but the nightingales 
were again singing in the woods. ‘They 
now urged the forester’s wife to sing. She 
declined, but could not withstand the re- 

uest of Bella, who very seldom played, 
that she would sing to her accompaniment. 

The forester’s wife sang some songs with 
so fresh and youthful a voice, so clear and 
simple, that the hearts of all the hearers 
were touched. Lina also was urged to sing. 
She insisted that she could not to-day, but, 
on receiving a reproving glance from her 
mother, she seated herself at the piano, 
sang some notes, and then gave up. With- 
out embarrassment, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, she said, ‘‘I have now proved to 
you that I can’t sing to-day.” 

The wife of the justice bit her lips, and 
breathed hard with quivering nostrils, at 
the foolish girl acting as if nothing was the 
matter. The forester’s wife sang another 
song; and now Lina, placing herself at her 
side, said that she would sing a duet, but 
she could not sing alone. And she did sing, 
in a fresh soprano voice, somewhat timidly, 
but with clear and pure tone. 

With unconscious simplicity, as if he 
were an old acquaintance, she now asked 
Eric to sing. The whole company united 
in the request, but Eric positively declined, 
and looked up surprised when Pranken 
joined in with the remark, ‘* The captain is 
right in not exhibiting at once all his va- 
ried talents.” It was said in the gentlest 
tone, but the sarcastic point was unmistak- 
able. 

“*T thank you for standing by me like a 
good comrade,” said Eric, looking round. 

The sky was clear, only it still lightened 
over the Taurus mountains. The com- 
pany took their leave, with many thanks 


for the delightful day they had spent, and | 
Even the perpetu- | 
now spoke, | 
appearing in her fashionable new hood, | 
which she had put on very becomingly. | 
Just as they were departing, the physician | 


the charming evening. 
ally silent ‘* Mrs. Lay-figure 


9 


made his appearance. He had been de- 
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tained by the storm while visiting a patient 
in a neighboring village. He drove off with 
the rest, having scarcely had time to say 
good-evening to the Count Clodwig and 
Bella. 

Bella drew a long breath when the re- 
ception was all over. There was much 
conversation in the different carriages, but 
in one there was weeping, for Lina re- 
ceived a sharp scolding for her behavior, 
in acting as if she were nothing but a stu- 
pid, simple country girl. Instead of being 
sprightly and making the most of herself, 
she behaved as if she had come, only an 
hour before, from keeping geese. Lina 
had for a long time been accustomed 
to these violent reproofs, but she seemed to- 
day to take them more feelingly to heart. 
She had been so happy, that now the se- 
vere lecture came doubly hard. She si- 
lently wept. 

The justice, who was no justice of the 
peace in his own family, took no part in 
this feminine outbreak. Not until he was 
ready to take a fresh cigar did he say, 
‘**This loquacious Dournay seems to me a 
dangerous man.” 

** I think him very agreeable.” 

**Woman’s logic! as if the amiability, 
instead of excluding, did not rather include 
the dangerous element. Don’t you see 
through this very transparent intrigue ? ” 

**No.” 

‘“*Then put together these facts: we 
come across him at the convent, where the 
daughter of this exceedingly wealthy Herr 
Sonnencamp is living, and he acts as if he 
knew no one, and had no special end in 
view. Now he wants to be the tutor of 
young Sonnencamp. Ha! what a flash!” 

A bright flash of lightning illumined not 
only the landscape, but the relation in 
which several people stood to each other. 
Especially the Eden villa was as clearly 
defined in every part as if it were only a 
few paces off. 

** Just see,” continued the justice, ‘* how 
this great pile of buildings and the park are 
lighted up, and no one knows what is brew- 
ing up here. Amazing world! Baron Prank- 
en introduces -this Dournay to his sister- 
in-law and his father-in-law as a friend, and 
yet these two men are sworn enemies.” 

The wife of the justice was véxed with’ 
her husband. He was so animated, and 
made such keen observations alone with 
her and at home, while in society he had 
hardly a word to say, and let others bear 
away all the honors. 

‘*Who is the father-in-law you speak 
of?” she asked, for the sake of saying 
something. 
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‘*Why, Herr Sonnencamp, of course ; 
at least, he is to be. That inexhaustible 
wealth of his is guano for the Baron Prank- 
en; he needs it, and why should he trouble 
himself about where it comes from?” 

Lina threw her veil over her face, and 
shut her eyes. The justice now explained 
the special reasons why neither he nor his 
wife should become mixed up in these af- 
fairs. 

‘* This captain doctor is a dangerous 
man, dangerous in many respects.” ‘This 
was his last remark, and they were silent 
until they reached home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONFESSION OF TWO KINDS. 


OtTTo von PRANKEN walked with his sis- 
ter Bella up and down the garden. Otto in- 
formed her that he had recommended Eric 
to Herr Sonnencamp, but that he was al- 
ready very sorry for it. 

Bella, who was always out of humor 
after she had made herself a victim to the 
collation, turned now her ill humor against 
her brother, who had introduced to her as 
a fitting guest one who was, or wished to be, 
a menial, and above all, a menial of that 
Herr Sonnencamp. With mischievous sat- 
isfaction she added thereto, that Otto must 
take delight in boidly leaping over difficul- 
ties, since he had recommended into the 
family such an attractive person as this 
doctor — she made use of that title as be- 
ing inferior to that of captain. The natural 
consequence would be that the daughter of 
the house would fall in love with her broth- 
er’s tutor. 

‘*This Herr Dournay,” she ended by 
saying, ‘‘is a very attractive person, not 
merely because he is extraordinarily hand- 
some, but yet ntore because he possesses a 
romantic open-heartedness and honesty. 
Whether it is genuine or assumed, at any 
rate, it tells, and particularly with a girl of 
seventeen just out of a convent.” 

Otto answered good naturedly, that he 
had given his sister credit for a less common- 
place imagination ; moreover that Eric was 
an acknowledged woman-hater, who would 
never love a real woman of flesh and blood. 
Yet Pranken declared his intention of’ call- 
ing the next morning at the villa, and tell- 
ing Herr Sonnencamp in confidence how 
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displeasing at court. This last reason, he 
thought, would carry all before it... Pran- 
ken had worked himself into the belief that 
to have a secure position in the court-cirele 
was the highest that Herr Sonnencamp 
could aim at. 

Bella rejected this plan; she took pleas- 
ure in inciting her brother to gain the vic- 
tory over such an opponent ; that would in- 
spire him with fresh animation. Moreover, 
that it might be well to offset the Lady 
Perini, whose ecclesiastical tendencies no 
one had thoroughly fathomed, by a man 
who was a representative of the world, and 
under obligations of gratitude to them. 
And further it was not to be doubted that 
a perpetual, secret war would exist between 
Donna Perini and this cver-confident Dour- 
nay, so that whatever might happen, they 
would have the regulation and disposal of 
matters in their own hands. 

Bella forgot all her vexation, for a whole 
web of intrigue unfolded itself clearly to her 
sight, agreeable in the prosecution, and 
tending to one result. She was the confi- 
dante of Fraulein Perini, but she herself 
did not wholly trust her, and Otto must re- 
main intimate with Eric; and in this way, 
they would hold the Sonnencamp family in 
their hands, for Eric would undoubtedly ac- 
quire great influence. 

Otto strenuously resisted the carrying out 
of the part assigned to him, but he was not 
let off. A cat sitting quiet and breathless 
before a mouse-hole will not be enticed 
away, for she knows that the mouse will 
come out; it is nibbling already; and then 
there is a successtul spring. Bella had 
one means of inducing her brother to do as 
she wished; she need only repeat to him 
how irresistible he was, and how necessa- 
ry it was for him to gain that self-confidence 
which had hitherto stood him in such good 
part. Otto was not fully convinced, but he 
was persuaded that he soon would be. 
And, moreover, this Dournay was a poor 
man whom one must help; he had taken to- 
day the sudden revelation of his position 
in ’ with a good grace, and behaved very 
well. 

Whilst brother and sister promenaded in 
the garden, Eric sat in the study of Count 
Clodwig, that was lighted by a branching 
lamp. They sat opposite, in arm-chairs, at 
the long writing-table. ‘I regret,” Clod- 


very reluctant he was to give the recommen-| wig began, ‘‘that the physician came so 
dation; that he should beseech him to dis- | late ; he has a rough rind, but a sound heart. 


miss the applicant politely, for he might with | 


propriety and justice say that Eric would 
moculate the boy with radical ideas; yes, 
that it might further be said to Herr Son- 
nencamp, that to receive Eric would be 





I think that you and he will be good 
friends.” 

Eric said nothing, and Clodwig contin- 
ued: ‘I cannot understand why my broth- 
er-in-law, in his peculiar manner, informed 
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the company so suddenly of your intention. 
Now it is a common topic of conversation, 
and your excellent project loses its first 
naive charm.” 

Eric replied with great decision, that we 
must allow the deed resolved pe in med- 
itation to come into the cold sharp air of 
the critical understanding. 

Clodwig again gazed at him fixedly, ap- 
parently surprised that this man should be 
so well armed at all points; and placing 
his small hand upon a portfolio before him 
as if he were writing down something new, 
he resumed : — 

‘** [ have, to-day, been confirmed anew in 
an old opinion. People generally regard 
private employment as a degradation, re- 
gardless of the consideration that the im- 
portant thing is in what spirit one serves, 
and not whom he serves. ‘I serve,’ is the 
motto of my maternal ancestors.” 

The old man paused, and Eric did not 
know whether he was going on, or waited 
for a reply; but Clodwig continued: * It 
is regarded as highly honorable when a 
general officer or state official undertakes 
the education of a prince; but is it any the 
less honorable to engage in the work of ed- 
ucating thirty peasant lads, or to devote 
one’s self as you do, to the bringing up of 
this wealthy youth? And now I have one 
request to make of you.” 

** My only desire is to grant it.” 

‘* Will you tell me as exactly as possible 
how you have so—I mean, how you have 
become what you are?” 

‘* Most willingly; and I will deserve the 
honor of being allowed to speak so unre- 
servedly, by not being too modest. I will 
speak to you as to myself.” 

Clodwig rang a bell that stood upon the 
table, and a servant entered. ‘* Robert, 
what room is assigned to the doctor?” 
** The brown one directly over the count’s 
chamber.” ‘* Let the captain have the bal- 
eony chamber.” ‘If the count will par- 
don me, the luggage of Leonhard, Prince 
of Saxony, is still in that room.” ‘* No 
matter; and, one thing more, I desire not 
to be interrupted until I ring.” 

The servant departed, and Clodwig set- 
tled himself in the arm-chair, drawing a 
plush sofa-blanket over his knees; then he 
said, ‘‘ If I shut my eyes, do not think that 
I am asleep.” 

In the manner with which Clodwig now 
bade Erie speak out frankly, there was a| 
trustful kindness, very far removed from all 
patronizing condescension; it expressed, | 
rather, an intimate sympathy and a most | 
hearty confidence. Eric began. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SEEKER. 


‘*T am twenty-eight years old, and when 
I review my life, it seems to me so far to 
have been only a search. One occupation 
leaves so many faculties dormant, and yet 
the torture of making a choice must come 
to an end; and in every calling of life the 
entire manhood may be maintained and 
called forth into action. 

**T am the child of a perfectly happy 
marriage, and you know what that means. 
I shared, from my third year, the education 
of the Prince Leonhard. There was a per- 
petual opposition between us, the reason of 
which I did not discover until later, when 
an open breach occurred. I then saw for 
the first time, that a sort of dissimulation, 
which does not agree with good comrade- 
ship, had made me outwardly deferential, 
and inwardly uneasy and irritated. Per- 
haps nothing is more opposed to the very 
nature of a child than a perpetual deference 
and compliant acquiescence. 

**I entered the military school, where I 
received marked respect, because I had 
been the comrade of the prince. My father ° 
was there my special instructor, and there 
I lived two years with your brother-in-law. 
I was not distinguished as a scholar. 

**One of the happiest days of my life 
was the one on which I wore my epaulets 
for the first time; and though the day on 
which I laid aside my uniform was not less 
happy, I am not yet free from inconsistency. 
I cannot to this day see a battery of artil- 
lery pass by without feeling my heart beat 
quicker. 

** I travel backwards and forwards, and I 
pray you to excuse disconnected narration. 
[ have, to-day, been through such a various 
experience ; but I will now endeavor to tell 
my story more directly and concisely. 

** Soon after I became lieutenant, my pa- 
rents removed to the university city; 1 was 
now left alone. I was for a whole year 
contented with myself and happy, like 
every one around me. I can remember 
now the very hour of a beautiful autumn 
afternoon, —I still see the tree, and hear 
the magpie in its branches, — when I sud- 
denly reined in my horse, and something 
within me asked, ‘ What art thou doing in 
the world ? training thyself and thy recruits 
to kill thy fellow-men in the most scientific 
manner ?’?” 

** Allow me to ask one question,” Clod- 
wig mildly interrupted. ‘* Did the military 
school never seem to you a school of men, 


| and part of your profession?” 
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Erie was confused, and replied in the 
negative ; then collecting his thoughts, he 
resumed: ‘* I sought to drive away oppres- 
sive thoughts, but they would not leave 
me. I had fallen out with myself and my 
occupation. I cannot tell you how useless 
to myself and to the world I seemed to be, 
—all was empty, bare, desolate. There 
were days when I was ashamed of my dress, 
that I, a sound, strong man, should be loaf- 
ing about so well dressed, my horse perhaps 
consuming the oats of some poor man.” 

‘*That is morbid,” Clodwig struck in 
with vehemence. 

**T see it is now; but then it was differ- 
ent in the first stress of feeling. The Cri- 
mean war broke out, and I asked for a fur- 
lough, in order to become acquainted with 
actual war. My commander, Pibes Leon- 
hard, at the rifle-practice, casually asked 
me which army | meant to join; and before 
l could reply, he added, in a caustic tone, 
‘Would you prefer to enlist with the light 
French or the heavy Englishman?’ My 
tongue was tied, and I perceived clearly 
my own want of a clear understanding of 
my position. How mere a cipher was I, 
standing there without any knowledge of 
myself or the world! My outer relations 
shared in the total ruin of my inner being. 
Must I relate to you all these petty annoy- 
ances? I deserved to have them, for there 
was in me nothing but contradiction, and 
my whole life was one single great lie. A 
uniform had been given me; I was not my- 
self, and I was a poor soldier, for I aban- 
doned myself to the study of philosophy, 
and wished to solve the riddle of life. I 
am of a peculiarly companionable, sympa- 
thetic nature, and yet the continued life 
among my fellow-soldiers had become an 
impossibility. 

‘*T bore it two years, then asked for my 
discharge ; which I received, with the rank 
of Captain, out of respect to my parents, I 
think.. I was free, at last, and yet, as I 
said before, it saddened me to break away 
from my life. 

‘*T was free! It was strange to look out 
into the world and say, World, what do you 
want of me? What must I do for you? 
Here are a thousand employments ; which 
shall I take? I was ready for anything. 
I had a fine voice, and many people thought 
that I might become a professional singer, 
and I received overtures to that effect. 
But my own inclination led in a very differ- 
ent direction. An earnest longing pos- 
sessed me to make some sacrifice for my 
fellow-men. Had I been a devout believer 
I think I should have become a monk.” 

Clodwig opened his eyes and met Eric’s 
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beaming glance. After a short pause, 
Clodwig nodded to Eric, then folded his 
arms again on his breast, laid his head back, 
nodded again, and closed his eyes. Eric 
continued : — 

‘* When I first went through the streets 
in a civilian’s dress, I felt as if I were walk- 
ing naked before the eyes of men, as one 
sometimes seems to be in troubled dreams. 
In such a helpless, forlorn state of feeling, 
one grows superstitious, and is easily gov- 
erned by the merest accidents. The first 
person who met me, and stared at me, as if 
doubting who I was, was my former captain, 
who had left the service, and was superin- 
tendent of a House of Correction for men. 
He had seen the notice of my discharge, 
and remembering some of my former at- 
tempts in that direction, asked whether I 
meant to devote myself entirely to poetry. 
L answered in the negative, and he told me 
that he was looking for an assistant. My 
decision was soon made; I would conse- 
crate myself to the care and elevation of 
my fallen fellow-men. ‘After entering on 
my new occupation I wrote to my parents. 
My father replied to me, that he appreciat- 
ed my efforts, but foresaw with certainty 
that my natural love of beauty would make 
a life among criminals unbearable to me; 
he was right. I tried with all my might to 
keep in subjection a longing for the higher 
luxuries of life, but in vain. I was without 
that peculiar natural vein, or perhaps had 
not reached that elevated standpoint which 
enables one to look upon and to treat all 
the aspects of life as so-many natural phe- 
nomena. Inmy captain’s uniform Lreceived 
more respect from the prisoners than in my 
citizen’s dress. This experience was a sort 
of nightmare to me. Life among the con- 
victs, who were either hardened brutes or 
cunning hypocrites, became a hell to me, 
and this hell had one peculiar torment. I 
fell into a mood of morbid self-criticsm, be- 
cause I could not forget the world, but was 
constantly trying to guess the thoughts of 
others. I tormented myself by imagining 
what men said of my course. In their eyes 
I seemed to myself now an idealistic vaga- 
bond, if you will allow the expression. This 
I was not, and would not be, and above all, 
I was determined that my enemies and de- 
riders should not have the triumph of see- 
ing me the wreck of a fickle and purpose- 
less existence. 

** Ah, I vexed myself unnecessarily ; for 
who has time or inclination to look fora 
man who has disappeared !_ Men bury the 
dead, and go back to their every-day work, 
and so they bury the living too. I do not 
reproach them for it, it must be so. 
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‘* It became clear to me that I was not fitted 
for the calling I had chosen. I lived too 
much within myself, and tried in every 
event to study the foundation and growth 
of character of those around me, not will- 
ing to acknowledge that the nature and ac- 
tions of men do not develope themselves so 
logically as I had thought. Besides, I was 
too passionate, and possessed by a constant 
longing for the beautiful. 

‘*T thought of emigrating to the New 
World, but what should Ido there? Was 
it worth while to have borne such varied 
experiences and struggles in order to turn 
a bit of the primeval forest into a corn- 
field? Still, one consideration drew me 
toward America. My father’s only broth- 
er, the proprietor of a manufactory of jew- 
elry, lived there, but was quite lost to us. 
He had loved my mother’s sister, but his 
suit was somewhat harshly rejected, and he 
left Europe for the New World. He cast 
off all connection with his home and family, 
and turned out of his house in New York a 
friend of my father’s who guardedly men- 
tioned us to him. He would hear nothing 
of us, nor even of Europe. I imagined 
that I could reconcile my uncle, and you 
know that a man in desperate circumstances 
looks for salvation to the most adventurous 
undertakings. 

‘*My good father helped me. What he 
had always recognized as my true vocation, 
from which I had turned blinded by the at- 
tractions of army life, I now saw plainly. 
A thirst for loneliness arose within me; I 
felt that I must find some spot of earth 
where no disturbing tone could penetrate 
the inner life, where I could immerse my- 
self in solitude. This solitude which is in- 
clusive of all true life, study, the world of 
letters, now offered tome. My father helped 
me, while showing me that my past life was 
not wasted, but must give me a new direc- 
tion and a peculiar success. He brought 
me a birth-day gift which I had received in 
my cradle; the senate of the University, 
in which he had lectured before his appoint- 
ment as tutor of the prince, had bestowed 
upon me soon after my birth its certificate 
of matriculation, as a new-born prince re- 
ceives a military commission.” 

Clodwig laughed heartily, rubbed his 
eyes, leaned forward with both hands on 
his knees, looked kindly at Eric, and begged 
him to go on. 





‘*T have little more to tell you. I soon 
schooled myself, or rather my father schooled 
me, to live for universal ends, and to put | 
aside all personal aims as much as possible. | 
I devoted myself to the study of ancient | 
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literature, and every aspiration for the 
beautiful which had idealized the poet’s vo- 
cation for me found satisfaction in my in- 
troduction to the classic world. ‘Every 
man may glory in his industry,’ says the 
poet. I worked faithfully, and felt only in 
my father’s house the happiness of a child, 
and in my youth the joy of mental growth. 
My father hoped that success would be 
granted me where he had failed; he made 
me heir of those ideas which he could neith- 
er establish as scientific truth, nor impart 
from his professor’s chair. If there ever 
were a happy home, made holy by lofty as- 
piration, it was my parents’ house. There 
my younger brother died, now very nearly 
a year ago; my father, who already was 
sorely sick at heart, with all his stoic forti- 
tude could not bear this blow. It is two 
months since he also died. Ikept down the 
anguish of my bereavement, finished my 
studies, and received my doctor’s degree a 
few days ago. My mother and I formed 
various plans, but have not yet decided 
upon any. I made this excursion to the 
Rhine in compliance with my mother’s ad- 
vice, for I have been working very hard; 
on my return we meant to come to some 
decision. I met your brother-in-law, and 
I feel it my duty not to turn away from the 
opening which has offered. I am ready to 
enver into private service, knowing what I 
undertake, and believing that I am thor- 
oughly equipped for it. There was a time 
when I thought I could find satisfaction only 
in working for some great public interest ; 
now I should be content to educate a sin- 
cle human being, still more co-operate in 
training to a fitness for his great duties one 
who, by his fature lordship over vast pos- 
sessions, represents in himself’ manifold hu- 
man interests. 

‘**T have come to the end of my story. I 
do not wish that any one should think better 
of me than I deserve, but I also wish to 
pass for what I believe Tam. 1 am neither 
modest nor conceited ; I may be in danger- 
ous ignorance, for I do not in the least 
know how I am regarded by others; I have 
shown only what I find in myself by honest 
self-examination. I mean to be a teacher. 
Hie who would live in the spirit, and has not 
the artist’s creative power, must be a 
teacher; for the teacher is, so to speak, the 
artisan of the higher being, and, like every 
artisan, is so much tie better workman, or 
teacher, the more of the artist spirit he has 
and uses. A thought is the best gift which 
man can bestow upon man, and what I give 
my pupil is no longer my own. But par- 
don me for having fallen into this vein of 
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ee. I have shown you my whole 
ife, as well as I can; where I have left any 
gaps, pray question me.” 

‘* Nothing further is needed,” said Clod- 
wig, rising, and quietly laying aside the 
sofa-blanket. ‘* Only one question. Have 
you never had the desire to marry, or has 
that not entered into your plans?” 

‘*No, I shall not marry. I have heard 
so many men say, ‘ Yes, ideals, I had them 
too, but now I live in and for my family.’ 
I will not sacrifice everything higher to the 
caprice of a pretty woman. I know that I 
am at variance with the world; I cannot 
dissemble, nor can I change my own way 
of thinking, nor bring others over to mine. 
I have set myself a difficult life-task, which 
can be best carried out alone.” 

Clodwig stepped quickly towards Eric 
and said : — 
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“*T give you my hand again. This hand 
shall never be withdrawn from you, so long 
as it has life. I had something else in view 
for you, but now I cannot and need not 
speak of it; I will subdue my own wishes. 
Enough; press on quietly and firmly to- 
wards your goal; whatever I can do to help 
you reach it, you have a right to demand. 
Remember you have a claim upon me in 
every situation and condition of your life. 
You cannot yet estimate what you have 
and are still giving me. Good night, my 
dear young friend.” 

The count hastily withdrew, as if to 
avoid any further emotion. Eric stood 
still, looking at the empty chair and the 
sofa-blanket as if all were a dream, until a 
servant came and in a very respectful man- 
ner conducted him to his room. 





The Pyramid and the Bible. By a Clergy- 
man. Edmonston and Douglas. 

Tus is a very thoughtful and ingenious little 
volume. The writer, who does not give his 
name, has made a special study of all that has in 
recent times been written about the *‘ Great Pyr- 
amid ’’ by Taylor, Piazzi Smyth, and others. 
His information, consequently, is perfectly re- 
liable, and it is remarkable to find how much 
matter the author puts into a few pages, while 
yet none of his statements suffer from the com- 
pression, That the Great Pyramid was erected 
by an anti-idolatrous monarch (Cheops) some 
4,000 years ago; that it was constructed at a par- 
ticular astronomical conjuncture, which could 
not be repeated until after the lapse of 25,000 
years —a period said to be represented by the 
united inches of the two diagonals of the base of 
the pyramid; that the sun’s distance from the 
earth was known to the architect of the pyramid, 
and that thus, by special illumination, the cal- 
culations of the latest science were anticipated ; 
that the solitary relic found in one of the two in- 
terior chambers of the pyramid, an arca, or chest, 
is a metrical standard with which our own Eng- 
lish measures correspond, are a few of the affir- 
mations made by this clergyman and endorsed 
by Professor P. Smyth in a prefatory note. Of 
course, if these and other statements could be 
scientifically demonstrated, the Great Pyramid 
would have an additional claim to being desig- 
nated, as it was, one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World; but that the demonstration, if made, 
would indicate that the Millennium is even at 
the door is not so very clear to us. Our author 
accepts the antiquated notions about Edenic and 
Noahic dispensations in the past, and as far as 
wecan gather, has fancies about the future not 
very different from those of Dr. Cummings. But 
in spite of these, he shows himself to be domi- 
nated by a sense of justice and of the fatherly 
goodness of the Almighty which one never de- 





tects in the poor rhetoric of the London divine. 
The book is, at all events, a ‘‘ curiosity of litera- 
ture,’’ and well deserves perusal. 

Spectator. 


Lyra Sacra Americana. 
Co. 


Sampson Low and 


AMERICA as yet has no very deep fountains of 
poetry from which todraw. She gives us of her 
best as far as she can, and on the whole the gift 
is a worthy one. In this little volume there are 
several pieces of real merit and beauty. Phoebe 
Cary writes verses about which we only regret 
the impossibility of inserting them at length. 
Mrs, Sigourney has lines which may stand side 
by side with our best hymns. Whittier and 
Pierpoint, too, have both contributed good verses; 
but there is only too much which rises at best to 
a very low level. Notwithstanding all that Em- 
erson and others have said or written, it remains 
true that the inner depths of spiritual life have 
yet to be broken up in America, and till they 
are, with much of their poetry as with much of 
their theology, we must rest unsatisfied. 

Spectator, 





Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 


By Rev. W. 
Ware. Warne. 


Tus is an old friend, well known and well 
loved in our youth, when it bore the name, which 
was, we believe, its original name, and which we 
cannot see any reason for changing, of ** Letters 
from Palmyra.’’ We have locked through the 
book again, and are happy to believe that our old 
liking was justified, not only by the interest of 
the story and by the picturesqueness of the writ- 
ing, which are undeniable, but by its general 
fidelity to historical truth. It is a capital ro- 
mance, and we should be sorry to think so ill of 
the rising generation as not to believe that it will 
please them. Spectator. 
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Book Tue THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 
MADELEINE LENDS A HAND. 


Ir is pleasant to persons of ill-condi- 
tioned nature to know that they are objects 
of envy. They like to excite that unamia- 
ble feeling, and to keep it alive by the dis- 
play of their exceptional advantages — of 
wealth, beauty, wit, accomplishments, pop- 
ularity, whatever it may be in which they 
are favoured beyond their fellows. Again, 
there are persons so incapable of feeling 
envy, that they do not understand the ex- 
istence of the passion, they do not recog- 
nise its manifestations; when its spite and 
bitterness are evident and hateful to others, 
to them they are merely puzzling, uncom- 
fortable, unpleasant phenomena, felt with- 
out being analysed. To the latter cate- 
gory Madeleine Burdett belonged. She 
knew that her cousins did not like her, but 
she did not know that they regarded her 
with envy which distorted every action of 
hers, magnifying girlish thoughtlessness_in- 
to a crime, and assigning to the mere glee- 
fulness and power of enjoyment proper 
to her age and disposition, all the sinful- 
ness of inconsiderate levity and unprinci- 
pled coquetry. She did not imagine that 
they could not hear her make the request 
concerning her drawing-lessons which she 
had addressed to Stephen Haviland, with- 
out setting it down to a desire to display 
her taste and accomplishments. 

‘She is afraid Captain Medway may not 
know she is an artist,’ said Angelina to 
Clementina; and the two professed them- 
selyes shocked at the omnivorous vanity of 
Madeleine, who never remembered Captain 
Medway’s existence when that officer was 
out of her sight. 

Neither did she, for some days, remem- 
ber the conversation she had had with her 
uncle, or that an artist was coming to 
Meriton. Her aunt was ill—a most un- 
usual event ; so unusual, indeed, as to cause 
a sensation disproportionate to its impor- 
tance. Julia Haviland had sound health in 
general, and steady nerves. Her temper, 
though not naturally gentle or equable, 
was well under her control, and she never 
suffered from the discontent and irritabili- 
ty which are such large components in the 
‘delicacy’ that renders so many women 
domestic nuisances, She valued health, 
and took care of herself. But Julia was 
ill now, for all that, and disliked being so 
all the more because she was so unaccus- 
tomed to it that she had none of the fagons 
of a lady habituated to indulge in petite 
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santé. It was an unfortunate time for the 
mistress of the house to be invalided when 
Meriton was full of guests, and Julia had 
made a number of engagements. Stephen 
Haviland was one of that numerous class 
of men who are invariably out of temper 
when their wives are ill, who seem to. re- 
gard such illness as arising from the natu- 
ral perversity of women, and who make 
everybody about them uncomfortable or. 
such occasions. He was deeply concerned 
about Julia, and indeed unnecessarily 
alarmed, as Madeleine and her father en- 
deavoured to convince him; but he was 
also angry with her, and vented his vexa- 
tion by proposing measures which would 
have been eminently disagreeable to her. 
The house must be cleared, he said, — 
everyone must go; of course it was unfor- 
tunate, but it could not be helped. There 
was not the slightest occasion for anything 
of the kind, Julia maintained. The house 
was so large and so well organised, every- 
thing was arranged with such clock-work 
regularity, that there was not the least 
reason for disturbing anyone because she 
had a heavy feverish cold, and must keep 
her room for a few days. All their guests 
were intimate friends, and Mrs. Marsh was 
in the house, to supply her place in any 
respect in which Madeleine might not suf- 
fice. 

So the people who were at Meriton re- 
mained there, and the projected amuse- 
ments were all carried out, and Julia kept 
her room, sedulously cared for by Made- 
leine, who understood her ‘ ways,’ and had 
no scruple in leaving her to the tolerably 
frequent solitude to which she never ob- 
jected, in illness or in health. Mrs. Marsh 
was in high good humour. She enjoyed 
her span of seeming authority in her broth- 
er’s house ‘ little’ and ‘ brief’ as it was, ex- 
ceedingly ; and Madeleine quietly but ef- 
fectually guarded against its being felt by 
anyone to be oppressive. Julia was not the 
sort of woman to feel at all sensitively that 
she was not much missed by her guests, 
and that they contrived to employ and en- 
joy themselves thoroughly, with no more 
reference to her than the regulation inquiry 
made every morning, and the regulation 
hopes and wishes. She knew she would 
have felt in their case precisely as they felt. 
in hers, and she much preferred their po- 
| lite indifference to her husband’s sullen 
|solicitude. There had been so much 
|smoothness in the life of Julia Haviland 
| for many years — she had so long lost sight 
of the rough paths through which her early 
years had led her —that she now found it 
| difficult to realise that things could ever go 
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wrong with her. On the whole, she had 
managed her husband wonderfully well, 
surprisingly easily, considering the mate- 
rials she had to work on; but she felt a lit- 
tle misgiving about how she might be able 
to manage him in the future, if her health, 
strength, and vivacity were to fail her. 
She had not really repressed his self-will, or 
decreased his selfishness; she had merely 
kept them in check by the greater imperi- 
ousness of her own nature; and she thought 
if her strength, her capacity for caring to 
manage him, should fail, if the strange in- 
difference to all things which sometimes 
came over her but passingly, should be- 
come a permanent state of mind with her, 
she would probably find him very trouble- 
some to herself and to other people. It 
was natural that she should feel this gen- 
eral languor just now; it did not indicate 
the real decline of her characteristic strength, 
tact, and firmness, —it was caused by ill- 
ness, it would pass away with returning 
health. 

From the windows of Julia’s room she 
could see the flower-garden in which she 
had been used to walk with her husband’s 
mother; and, lying on her sofa, weak, suf- 
fering, and alone, her thoughts would turn 
back to those far-distant days, and she 
would recall the victory she had then won 


without any exultation now; indeed, with 


weariness. After all, the love and the 
gratitude of the kind old lady had been the 
very best and most precious things which 
her success had brought her. She was not 
more sentimental or more credulous now 
than she had ever been; but she knew this 
for a fact. All through these years, during 
which she had been rich, prosperous, ad- 
mired, beloved, in every sense successful, 
she had suffered, more or less frequently, 
from ‘the inexorable ennui which is at the 
bottom of all human existence,’ but less of 
late than in her youth. Was not this ennui, 
like the vague melancholy which is of the 
essence of youthful poetry, an attribute of 
youth? Does it not cease to be felt as 
time begins to move with the accelerated 
speed which we all recoguise in middle age, 
when things are more commonplace and 
comfortable ? It was time that she should 
be done with it, but she was not; it lurked 
in her path still, making her feel that her 
inmost spirit assented to the ancient faith 
of the Eastern sage, who held that silence 
was better than speech, sleep than pleas- 
ure, death than life. 

In the pauses in life of which this was 
one, the vacuity of it makes itself felt, if 
indeed it be empty of the nobler aims, the 
purer emotions, | every nature largely en- 
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dowed and passionate as Julia Haviland’s 
was. When she was well and strong she 
did battle with this insidious ennui, whose 
harmfulness she knew; but she was ill and 
weak now; she could not fight with it, and 
it had its own way. 

Frank Burdett understood her very well. 
He did not say so; he never ofliciously vol- 
unteered to put her moods into words, but 
he knew as much about them as any one 
but Julia herself could know. He applied 
himself to the judicious soothing of Ste- 
phen’s apprehensions and temper, rightly 
considering that he could thus do Julia. 
most good. ‘ He bores her,’ said Mr. Bur- 
dett, with that candour which is wisely re- 
served for soliloquy; ‘he fidgets her and 
he bores her. He is at a loss without her, 
and he does not like to feel that that is the 
case. The best thing I can do for her is to 
keep him away. It’s the Haviland way. 
Whenever anything ailed me, Selina was 
awful.’ 

Though Julia was sufficiently ill to be 
confined to her room, and though she did 
not get better with such celerity as Stephen 
Haviland considered would have been the 
right thing, and what might have been ex- 
pected of her, she was not too ill to feel in- 
terested in hearing all that was going on 
in the house. The sounds which told of 
life and stir and amusement, came but 
faintly and distantly to her quiet rooms, 
and disturbed her not at all. She liked to 
lie there with closed eyes and listen to 
them without any need for exerting herself. 
She liked Madeleine’s visits, when the 
bright, happy young girl— who had seen 
so little of illness, and had so little notion 
of suffering that it never occurred to her to 
feel any uneasiness about Julia — would 
cheer her up with accounts of the day’s 
proceedings, and occasionally with amusing 
sketches, full of fun, but quite devoid of 
malice, of the untiring exertions of Ange- 
lina and Clementina in the unvaried occu- 
pation of their lives —the pursuit of ad- 
mirers who might be turned into husbands. 
There was something touching to a contem- 
plative mind in the sustained and cour- 
ageous industry, dash, and daring of their 
devotion to this noble avocation. Nothing 
daunted, nothing disheartened them. When 
the ‘chase’ got away, clean out of sight, 
they immediately looked out for another ; 
and when, as had frequently happened, a 
rival carried off the prize, they regarded 
the circumstance with disdain, as the result 
of an unprincipled mancuvre to which a 
wretched male victim had been sacrificed, 
expressed the deepest compassion for him, 
and turned their attention elsewhere. They 
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did not very often get the chance of pur- 
suing this praiseworthy vocation at Meri- 
ton, but whenever the opportunity did 
arise, they took the utmost advantage of it. 
The Honourable Herbert Bingham and 
Captain Medway were just at present the 
objects of the unremitting attention of the 
young ladies. Angelina had made up her 
mind to be Mrs. Bingham, and Clementina 
had resolved to be Mrs. Medway; and 
though the respective gentlemen did not 
‘see it,’ and made their blindness percepti- 
ble to every one besides, the ingenuous 
Angelina and Clementina cherished their 
delusion, all unsuspecting, and afforded a 
great deal of not too good-natured amuse- 
ment to the on-lookers at this very unequal 
game. 

The enforced seclusion of Julia was not 
regretted by the Misses Marsh. They 
would have resented with indignation such 
an imputation as that they were afraid of 
their uncle’s wife; but they were afraid of 
her; her perfectly polite but invincibly cold 
manner had a repressive effect upon them, 
and they preferred to carry on what they 
regarded as their flirtations, but which were 
in reality their aggressive attacks upon mas- 
culine freedom, out of the range of her 
steadily observant and contemptuous eyes. 
That she was, as they elegantly termed it, 
‘ safe’ for the present, was a subject of fre- 
quent confidential congratulations of each 
other on the part of the sisters, and they 
regarded their prospects as cheering and fa- 
vourable. 

‘The idea of Angelina fixing on Herbert 
Bingham !’ said Madeleine, on an occasion 
when she had beer relating the day’s pro- 
ceedings to her aunt. ‘ He would be as- 
tounded if he could be made to understand 
her presumption. He appears to me to 
think he does uncle Stephen a great honour 
by coming here, and nothing that Verner 
told us of his father and mother equals his 
pride and stiffness. They are not pleasant 
people to look forward to belonging to, cer- 
tainly. He was speaking of Verner yester- 
day in such a slighting way, I longed to tell 
him what an improvement it would be to 
him te be just the least little bit in the 
world like his younger brother.’ 

Julia smiled. 

‘But he is so different,’ Madeleine con- 
tinued; ‘he is so selfish, and so little-mind- 
ed, and so mean in all his ways. But An- 
gelina sees all perfection in bim.’ 

* No, she doesn’t, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Haviland; ‘she sees the Honourable Mr. 
Bingham, the future Lord Bredisholme, in 
him. 
notion of perfection, 





I grant you that that is Angelina’s | 
I fancy, like most! 
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men of his sort, he is very susceptible of 
flattery, and I should not be at all surprised 
if Angelina were to succeed in her devices, 
if she only does the humble and devout 
worshipper with sufficient consistency, and 
sticks to it long enough.’ 

Madeleine made no answer to this remark 
beyond a blush and a look ef embarrass- 
ment which Julia observed. 

‘ What’s the matter, Maddy ?’ she asked. 
‘What makes you look as if you differed 
from me, for some reason specially known to 
yourself?’ 

Madeleine blushed again, and laughed 
uneasily. ‘I hardly like to tell you, aunt,’ 
she said ; ‘ it seems like such ridiculous con- 
ceit, it seems so like the sort of thing one 
laughs at the Marsh girls for; but — but I 
cannot help fancying that Herbert Bingham 
has made up his mind, in his high-and-mighty 
way, to confer the honour of his alliance on 
me.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Julia; ‘that is rather an 
awkward complication. What has made 
you think so?’ 

‘It is so hard to tell you exactly,’ Ma- 
deleine answered; ‘but the impression is 
irresistible. One reason for my thinking 
this iz his insufferable way of keeping per- 
petually beside me, and seeming impatient 
if I am ever occupied with anybody else. 
He was positively rude this evening when I 
was at the piano; interrupted me three 
times when I was speaking to Mr. Holmes, 
and took no more notice of him than if he 
was not there. He is exactly like his 
mother in that horrid way of ‘‘ walking 
over people,” as papa calls it. I should not 
have minded it so much to-night if he had 
been rude to anyone except Mr. Holmes, 
but it is such bad taste when there can be 
any doubt or question about the rank of 
one’s guest.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ said Julia abstractedly. 
She was thinking if Madeleine should be 
right —and a woman’s instinct may gen- 
erally be trusted in such matters — that. the 
true love of her niece and Verner Bingham 
would not be likely to run the smoother; 
as, in that case, Herbert would hardly act 
as their friend with Lord and Lady Bredis- 
holme. Not that Julia really cared about 
their opinion, or had any doubt that she 
could render Stephen also indifferent to it 
when the fitting time should have arrived, 
but that she disliked the arising of a difli- 
culty, and here she foresaw one. 

‘I wish he would go away,’ she said. 
‘I fancied he only came here to fill upa 
gap in his time, until his father and mother 
release somé unhappy people they are visit- 


‘ing from their presence, and return to Bre- 
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disholme. 
does he ?’ 

‘ Not in the least,’ answered Madeleine ; 
‘and papa can’t bear to have him out with 
them, he makes himself so disagreeable. 
I confess I have beguiled him into remain- 
ing with us sometimes, just to get papa rid 
of him.’ 

‘And your filial duty may be rewarded 
by a coronet in perspective,’ said Julia. 
‘ What a pity you are not Angelina, or An- 
gelina you! But seriously, you will have to 
be very careful, Maddy; it would be very 
unpleasant to have to refuse Verner’s 
brother — it would create an awkwardness 
for you afterwards.’ 

Madeleine made a pretty little movement 
with her head, which implied that she had 

erfect, undoubting, not-to-be-shaken faith 
in ‘ afterwards ;’ but she acquiesced in her 
aunt’s caution, remarking that Angelina, 
who never let Mr. Bingham out of her 
sight if she could avoid it, would unconsci- 
ously render her invaluable assistance in 
preventing his ‘ making a fool of himself.’ 

‘What sort of person is this young art- 
ist, Mr. Holmes?’ Julia asked after a 
pause, during which Madeleine had arranged 
her pillows, and rendered her sundry little 
services with a skilful hand. ‘Your uncle 
seems to like him very much.’ 

‘O, he’s so nice!’ replied Madeleine, al- 
most eagerly; ‘he is very handsome — 
very dark, with such keen black eyes, and 
such fine curly hair — one of the handsomest 
men I ever saw, I think; but rather stern- 
looking. [I’m sure he is a proud man. 
Papa thinks him very handsome ; he fancies 
he has seen him before; but Mr. Holmes 
does not remember ever to have seen him, 
and says it is most unlikely, as he has not 
been in England until last winter for years. 
Uncle Stephen showed you his drawings, 
aunt, did he not?’ 

‘Yes, he brought me a portfolio full to- 
day which Mr. Holmes sent up from the 
village to amuse me. They are very fine in- 
deed, as far as my judgment goes.’ 

*O yes, beautiful! And he is so fond of 
his art; it is quite delightful to hear him 
talk about it; and he is so perfectly gentle- 
manly in his manners —almost too grave, in 
fact. I’m sure all one hears about the slang 
talk and the good-for-nothing ways of art- 
ists does not apply to him, at all events. 
His manners are as good — as good as Ver- 
ner’s, and he talks better than anyone here.’ 

‘Quite a hero of romance!’ said Julia, 
with a kind smile. 

‘He is indeed, aunt; and do you know, 
when he is not speaking he looks like a man 
with a story —you know the kind of thing 
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Imean. When Herbert Bingham succeeded 
in interrupting him this evening, he stood 
apart, leaning against the window, and look- 
ing as absent-minded as if he were not one 
of us.’ 

‘Well, you know, in a certain sense he is 
not,’ said Julia. 

‘Yes, but I don’t mean that,’ said Made- 
leine. ‘ There is nothing about him to im- 
ply his feeling himself out of place in any 
society ; you will understand what I mean 
when you see him. He is very clever, I 
am sure, in every way, and | don’t think 
even Aunt Marsh could contrive to patron- 
ise him; and as for Angelina and Clemen- 
tina, they do not like him at all.’ 

‘No, I should fancy, from your descrip- 
tion, he would not suit them. I suppose 
they would not have even tried their ‘* ’pren- 
tice hand” on a mere artist. Mr. Holmes 
is quite a young man, is he not?’ 

‘Yes, I should think so,’ said Madeleine. 
‘He is so dark that it is not easy to tell 
whether he is very young.’ 

‘ Your uncle speaks of asking him to stay 
here when the Mitfords leave,’ said Julia. 

‘ So he said this morning ; and you should 
have seen Aunt Marsh’s face! She did not 
venture to say anything, but there was a 
great deal of the true Haviland eloquence 
in her glance. Artists, indeed!’ and Ma- 
deleine, who had a dangerous turn for 
mimicry, gave her face a certain sour-look- 
ing twist common to the Haviland physiog- 
nomy in moments of irritation or offended 
dignity whiclf made her aunt laugh, though 
she held up a rebuking finger. 

‘I had better go away, I think,’ said 
Madeleine, with much penitence. ‘ Uncle 
Stephen will be coming to say good-night, 
and he will blame me for that flush on your 
cheeks, —and if you cough!—but you 
mustn’t cough, aunt, or I shall be banished 
altogether. Make haste and get well; I 
want you so much downstairs to keep Her- 
bert Bingham at a respectful distance, to 
prevent Clementina getting an unqualilied 
refusal from Captain Medway, and to hear 
your opinion of Mr. Holmes.’ 

She laid her bright, soft cheek fondly 
against her aunt’s still beautiful face, and 
Julia held it there for a minute while she 
said, 

‘Nothing has been said to Mr. Holmes 
as yet, I suppose, about his giving you les- 
sons ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Madeleine; ‘it will be 
time enough when we know him a little bet- 
ter.’ 

The opinions expressed by Stephen Havi- 
land.and Frank Burdett concerning the 
stranger were as fayourable to him as Mad- 
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eleine’s. The first pronounced him clever 
and agreeable; and the second, still puz- 
zled by a notion that he had seen him pre- 
viously, though he could not remember 
where, said he was a gentlemanly young 
man, with something to talk about worth 
listening to, and content to acknowledge 
himself ignorant of subjects he knew noth- 
ing about. Mr. Horace Holmes had not a 
little propitiated Frank Burdett’s liking by 

romptly declining Stephen’s invitation to 
join the shooting-parties, adding a candid 
confession that he had not the least notion 
how to use a gun. 

‘So different from that fellow Bingham !’ 
said Frank, who felt deeply and spoke 
strongly about this, his favourite grievance ; 
‘he delights in spoiling sport, I do believe. 
How Gaynor can ever have put up with that 
insufferable booby, who must have been still 
more odious when travelling than when 
staying at home, I cannot make out.’ 

‘ But then, you see, Mr. Gaynor is of a 
atient disposition, and you are not,’ said 
fadeleine ; ‘ you are such a terrible Turk. 

I am sure, however, you are right about 
Herbert Bingham’s being an unpleasant 
travelling-companion; I could make that 
out from his own account — always stand- 
ing on his own rights, and not caring in the 
least about any other person’s tastes or 
wishes.’ 

‘You have not heard from Gaynor lately, 
have you?’ asked Mr. Burdett of his broth- 
er-in law. 

‘No,’ said Stephen. ‘I suppose we shall 
see him when he returns.’ 

This trifling conversation was destined to 
have an effect out of proportion to its 
seeming insignificance. Madeleine laugh- 
ingly related her father’s strictures on Her- 
bert Bingham, and his reflected commenda- 
tion of Horace Holmes, to her aunt, and so 
led their conversation in the direction of 
Hugh Gaynor, to whom Madeleine — grate- 
fully aware of his sympathy in her love- 
affair, and confident in his taking her view 
of the inviolability of her faith and Verner’s, 
and the eternal nature of their reciprocal 
constancy —.was sincerely attached. 

‘I wonder whether he has learned any- 
thing about Alice Wood,’ said Julia thought- 
fully. ‘It was so like him to be so ear- 
nestly anxious about the poor girl; so like 
him not to forget her among all his other 
anxieties and cares. It does one good to 
see any human being so disinterested and 
so conscientious; one cannot imitate, I 
suppose — at least, I could not — but one 
can admire him. I wonder what has be- 
come of her? I feel pretty sure he has 
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heard nothing since, or he would have let 
us know.’ 

‘Nothing since that strange meeting in 
Paris,’ said Madeleine. ‘I almost wish he 
had not seen her at all; now he knows she 
is living, and unhappy, poor girl; what 
does it all mean?’ 

The beautiful brown eyes of Madeleine 
filled with sudden tears, and an expression 
of sweet, heavenly compassion came into 
her face which became it better than its 
brightest, gayest, most smiling aspect. 

‘She is not much older than I am, aunt,’ 
the girl continued; she was seated on the 
floor, beside Julia’s sofa, and her nut- 
brown head nestled by her aunt’s side; 
‘and she has known so much trouble that 
we are sure of, besides what we cannot even 
guess at. How strange it is that the desti- 
nies of people in this world should be so 
different! Think of her and me,—and 
she so good and useful too. I think I al- 
most ought to be ashamed of being so happy.’ 

‘ But you are good and useful too, Mad- 
dy,’ said Julia; ‘your sunshine is not all 
undeserved, my dear.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Madeleine, with momentary 
thoughtfulness, ‘I am only a creature of 
the human-butterfly species, after all, and 
you all spoil me. It’s very nice to be 
spoiled, and I hope none of you will leave 
off, mind.’ 

‘I don’t think we shall,’ said Julia, with 
a grave smile; and then she lay still for 
some minutes, her hand, thinner and whiter 
than it usually was, resting on her niece’s 
sunny head. The young girl’s words had 
sent her fancy back to her own youth, and 
to a brief contemplation of the dealings of 
destiny with herself. How completely all 
the conditions of her early life were reversed 
now! What calm and prosperity had come 
after the storm! Must there indeed be 
storm in every life, sooner or later? Could 
it not be that Madeleine’s life might pass 
without any tempestuous weather? — 

‘I wonder,’ said Madeleine, breaking 
through Julia’s reverie suddenly, and lifting 
up her face full of the animation of a new 
idea, —‘ I wonder whether those French 
clergymen in Paris that Herbert Bingham 
knows — you remember the people I mean; 
Lady Bredisholme worries us about collect- 
ing for their church, don’t you recollect? 
but said the demands upon her own purse 
were so numerous she could not give any- 
thing herself—could help Mr. Gaynor? 
Alice Wood being English and a Protes- 
tant, I should think it likely they might 
know something about her —should not 
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common-looking, if she came across them 
at all they would be certain to take an in- 


terest in her, and remember her. Don’t 
you think so, aunt ?’ 
‘ Certainly I do,’ answered Julia. ‘ That 


is a capital idea of yours, Maddy, a most 
excellent idea. Everything renders it likely 
that the Protestant clergymen in Paris, or 
one of them at any rate, should know some- 
thing of the poor girl, especially her being 
in some undeniable trouble.’ 

‘Then do you think I might write to Mr. 
Gaynor, —when I ask Herbert Bingham 
the names and addresses of Lady Bredis- 
holme’s friends, — and tell him you think it 
likely they could help him to find Alice 
Wood? [ cannot tell you what a strange 
feeling I have about this matter, aunt; I 
cannot make you understand it exactly, — 
as if I might show some thankfulness for 
being so happy, and so well taken care of, 
and protected against every kind of trouble 
myself, by helping, in any little insignificant 
way that I could, to bring some consolation 
to this poor girl.’ 

‘I understand your meaning perfectly,’ 
said Julia; ‘and I think the feeling does 
you credit.’ 

Madeleine seized the first opportunity 
afforded her of getting the desired infor- 
mation from Herbert Bingham. That op- 
portunity occurred after dinner, when An- 
gelina was preparing to ensnare her hon- 
ourable victim into playing a game of chess 
with her. This was a solemn sort of 
pastime which suited the slow and pertina- 
cious temperament of Mr. Bingham, and in 
it Angelina had great hope. Extreme, 
therefore, was the indignation with which 
she beheld Madeleine approach, intimate to 
Mr. Bingham that she had a message for 
him from her aunt, and withdraw with him 
from the drawing-room to the conservatory, 
where she immediately began to talk to him 
with an air of confidential animation inex- 
pressibly disgusting to Angelina. That 
discomfited young lady had not even the 
satisfaction of expressing her sense of 
Madeleine’s conduct to Clementina, who 
was at the other end of the room, gazing at 
Captain Medway, and welcoming every silly 
sentence he uttered with fish-like gasps of 
admiration. No one was near her but Mr. 
Holmes, and he seemed more than usually 
absent-minded ; besides, Angelina did not 
‘cultivate’ Mr. Holmes, who had, in addi- 
tion to his inherent insignificance, the un- 
pardonable fault of having followed the 
multitude to do homage to Madeleine Bur- 
dett. 
that very moment he was following her 
with those singularly expressive —indeed 


It was really too laughable, but at |" 
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Angelina considered them quite vulgarly 
expressive — dark eyes of his, and anyone 
might perceive by their glance when Made- 
leine’s figure was hidden by the row of 
plants and the orange-trees, and when it 
emerged into the light, as she and her com- 
panion walked and talked in the conserva- 
tory. After some time, Herbert Bingham 
came from the conseryatory into the draw- 
ing-room, crossed that apartment without a 
moment's delay, and left it by the opposite 
door — proceedings which Angelina regard- 
ed with intense curiosity. Madeleine was 
evidently awaiting his return. Angelina 
placed the chess-table in a position whence 
she could command a good view of the con- 
servatory, sat down, and began to arrange 
the chessmen. ‘The young artist stood be- 
hind her chair, and asked her—his eyes 
still following Madeleine — the names of the 
pieces on the board. After a few minutes, 
Herbert Bingham returned and _ rejoined 
Madeleine. As he passed her by, Angelina 
saw that he carried a pocket-book in his 
hand. The interview in the conservatory 
soon came to a termination, and when 
Madeleine rejoined the party in the draw- 
ing-room, her face was troubled. Mr. 
Bingham did not seem to be in a particu- 
larly good humour either; and though An- 
gelina succeeded in inducing him to play 
chess with her, she was unpleasantly con- 
scious. that she did not make progress in 
her other little game. 

‘Can you imagine anyone being so selfish, 
so utterly inconsiderate of other people’s 
feelings, aunt?’ said Madeleine, her eyes 
sparkling with anger as she narrated to 
Mrs. Haviland the particulars of her inter- 
| view with Herbert Bingham. ‘Just fancy 
his coming back to Paris, and the waiter’s 
faithfully giving him the memorandum — 
| look there,’ and she pointed to the last line 
of some writing on a paper in Julia’s hand, 
| — ‘This is very important to Mr. Gaynor,’ — 
‘and never sending it on, or telling him he 
had got it, or anything. I have no patience 
with such people! And he talks cant by 
the hour, like his mother, and thinks no 
amount of attention and consideration too 
much to be shown to him.’ 

‘ Not at all an uncommon character, my 
dear,’ said Julia, who was amused at the 
young girl’s vehemence, while she fully 
shared her solicitude. ‘It strikes you be- 
cause you have not reached the age of ob- 
servation yet; it is not new to me, I assure 
you.’ 

‘It’s very disgusting to me, I can-tell you 
that,’ said Madeleine; ‘ and af T-found Ver- 
ner out in anything of the kind, [ should ~ 
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‘You would make excuses for him, Mad- 
dy,’ interrupted Julia, with a smile. ‘ But 
don’t let us mind either Verner or his 
brother just now. The mischief —all the 
mischief delay can do—is done, and we 
eannot help it. Let me understand you 
clearly. Herbert Bingham knew nothing 
about the poor girl, I think, or about Mr. 
Gaynor’s search for her ?’ 

‘Nothing. Mr. Gaynor had too much 
sense, I suppose, to confide anything of 
the sort to an unsympathising block like 
Herbert Bingham. He knew that the party 
had consented to remain a day longer in 
Paris than had originally been agreed upon, 
because there was some woman Mr. Gaynor 
wanted to see; but he knew nothing more, 
and thought nothing more about it, until I 
forced him — much against his will, for he 
wanted to talk his dreary nonsense to me — 
to think whether he could help us by apply- 
ing to the Protestant clergymen in Paris. 
Then, by degrees, the thing seemed to take 
form in his stupid, egotistical head.’ 

‘ Maddy, Maddy, strong language !’ 

*O, never mind, aunt, — it’s only to you; 
and I do hate Herbert Bingham so. Well, 
at last he seemed to get hold of a notion 
on the subject, and then, in his chilly way, 
he remembered that he had a message given 
him for Mr. Gaynor; but, indeed, as Gay- 
nor wasn’t on the spot, and couldn't have 
looked into the matter, he hadn’t thought it 
of any consequence. Did you ever hear 
anything like that? I actually could not 
make out whether he now understands that 
he did a selfish and unfeeling thing; and 
you may imagine the state I was in, until I 
found that he had not destroyed the paper 
— I suppose he was just gentlemanly enough 
not to do that—or that he put it by and 
forgot it; however, there it is — there’s the 
clue that Mr. Gaynor wants.’ 

‘ Unless this woman has left the place she 
mentions,’ said Julia. 

*O, don’t even think of such a thing!’ 
said Madeleine; ‘that would be too bad. 
At all events, we can make Herbert Bing- 
ham ascertain that. If she is still there, 
could we make any inquiries ?’ 

‘I fear not,’ said Julia; ‘this Honorine 
Duclos does not know anything of us, nor 
does Alice Wood herself; and there is sufli- 
cient mystery about the whole affair to ren- 
der it very unlikely that she would confide 
anything to strangers.’ 

‘ Then there is nothing for it but to write 
and tell Mr. Gaynor what we have heard, 
to send him this memorandum, and he and 
we must wait with what patience we can 
until he returns from the Holy Land.’ 

‘There is nothing else to be done, my 
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dear, indeed. But you must be satisfied to 
remember that you have gained much more 
than you had any reason to hope for, by 
your capital notion of speaking to Herbert 
Bingham. The most you expected was in- 
direct aid; whereas you have obtained a 
direct, and we may hope unerring, clue. 
You ought to be satisfied with your day’s 
work, Madeleine. It really looks as if you 
were destined to be of use to this poor girl.’ 

Julia paused for a moment, and then ad- 
ded: 

‘We will not write to Mr. Gaynor until 
we know about this Honorine Duclos. It 
would only grieve him more if the clue had 
been found but to be lost again.’ 

‘Then Herbert Bingham shall write to- 
morrow to the Hotel Bristol,’ said Made- 
leine with decision. 

On the following day Mr. Bingham wrote 
the required letter to the dame de charge at 
the Ilotel Bristol. By return of post he 
received a reply. Honorine Duclos was 
still in service at the hotel, and, in case of 
her leaving, Mr. Bingham should be ap- 
prised, as he desired, of the occurrence. 

A good many days had now gone by since 
Julia had been forced to acknowledge her- 
self ill, and she was not yet able to leave 
herroom. She did not recover her strength ; 
she suffered from lassitude and depression ; 
and though she would probably have made 
an effort to join the family party, she did 
not exert herself for the entertainment of 
the stranger element. There was no de- 
cided suffering about her state, and she be- 
came less impatient of her seclusion with 
every day it lasted. Sometimes she passed 
sleepless nights, and then she was low and 
drowsy in the mornings, and would occa- 
sionally sleep after she had been dressed 
and placed upon her sofa, close by the 
cheerful window which looked out upon the 
flower-garden. She was never disturbed at 
such times; and care was taken to keep the 
grassy terrace beneath her windows free 
trom trespassers, whose voices might rouse 
her from her much-needed slumber. — It 
chanced, however, that on one beautiful 
soft autumn day Julia fell asleep in the 
afternoon, contrary to her usual custom, 
and when no precautions had been taken ; 
and after a short time was awoke by a 
sound which came from outside and beneath 
her window, and was evidently uttered by 
aman. She sat up with a start; the laugh 
was repeated, and she looked out. On the 
edge of the grassy terrace nearest to the 
garden Madeleine Burdett was standing, a 
bouquet of late autumnal flowers in her 
hands held out to her companion, who was 
rather awkwardly twisting a piece of bass- 
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matting round the stalks. The girl’s com- 
panion was a young man of an elegant fig- 
ure; his profile was turned towards Julia, 
but she could see that it was handsome, of 
a dark, haughty type. Madeleine was smil- 
ing brightly, and talking gaily. Julia drew 
uite close to the window and looked out. 
Ince more she caught the sound of the 
young man’s laugh; and at that moment 
Madeleine looked up and saw her. Julia 


hurriedly drew back, and lay down again | 


on her sofa. In another minute Madeleine 
was in the room, hoping she and Mr. 
Holmes had not disturbed her aunt; re- 
gretting she had drawn back her head so 
quickly that Mr. Holmeshad not had a 
chance of seeing her; exulting that it was 
all right about her drawing-lessons, and 
she had begun that very day; and explain- 
ing that they had been laughing at the mq- 
ancholy manner in which Captain Medway 
was just then taking the air in the flower- 
garden, under the inexorable escort of 
Clementina. 

‘ And so that handsome young man is Mr. 
Holmes ?’ said Mrs. Haviland. 

‘Yes,’ said Madeleine. ‘ He is hand- 
some, isn’t he?’ 

‘I only caught a glimpse of him,’ said 
Julia. 

‘But he really is. Rather stern — not 
an open, happy, pleasant face, you know.’ 

‘J know —like Verner Bingham’s.’ 

‘Yes then, of course, I mean not like 
Verner’s. I don’t like men to have dark 
eyes —at least, I shouldn’t like Verner’s 
eyes to be dark. But he is handsome; I’m 
sure you'll like him, aunt.’ 

So she chattered on fora little while; and 
when Julia was again alone, she tried in- 
effectually to find out what was the impres- 
sion which had mingled with the sound of 
the laugh that had aroused her from her 
sleep, and what was the association of ideas 
which brought suddenly to her memory a 
dreadful dream which had come to her 
many years ago. 


CHAPTER Il. 
DANGEROUS DELIGHTS, 


Tue Mitfords departed from Meriton, 
and Mr. Holmes was invited by Stephen 
Haviland to leave his neat but narrow quar- 
ters at the village inn, and take up his 
abode for the present at the great house. 
All the young man’s previous life had had 
nothing in it like the experience of the 
short time during which he had been a daily 
guest at Meriton. All his former associates 
had been either wild, struggling, more or 
less disreputable young men, or persons of 
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|the common-place, middle-class order, Eng- 
|glish picture-dealers, or French bourgeois. 
| Since he had left school, and lost sight of 
| Hugh Gaynor, he had never associated with 
/a@ man who was at once a scholar and a 
gentleman; his artistic tastes had never 
/known the gratification of domestic sur- 
jroundings full of refinement, luxury, and 
beauty. The English vie de chdteau was in- 
'deed unknown to him, as he had bitterly 
said, and when he was introduced to it, it 
appealed irresistibly to all his tastes and 
| instincts. 

| His life had had a good deal of pleasure 
‘in it, pleasure too which in Paris may be 
.had cheaply, without being necessarily 
| coarse and degrading ; but of real luxury, 
as the normal condition of daily existence, 
without fear of its loss or diminution, he 
had never before had any actual experience. 
These people among whom fate had now 
brought him knew no other life than this; 
in whose every hour money was expended 
without a thought, without the intrusion of 
its material agency, even as his visions had 
shown him it ought to be used, if life were 
to be a happy, enviable possession. Here, 
beauty of form and decoration reigned ; 
there was nothing to pain the eye with a 
hint of mere frugal practical utility. With 
what loathing the recollection of the dull 
apartment in Paris filled him! How he 
turned from the remembrance of the mean 
seaside cottage where Alice dwelt, with its 
humble furniture, and its little ornaments, 
so significant in their vulgarity ! 

In the young man’s mood of mind there 
was onal low and vulgar envy, combined 
with the sensuous and materialistic instincts 
and the really artistic sense of beauty, lux- 
ury, and refinement which he had always 
possessed. He could not permit himself to 
enjoy the temporary pleasure of his present 
sojourn at Meriton, because of the sullen 
anger which consumed him. Why was this 
luxury, this ease, this constant succession 
of social pleasures, this well-bred society, this 
life, from which everything that could offend 
the senses or hurt the sensibilities was ex- 
cluded, to be theirs always, by right, and 
his only for a little while, by accident, by 
sufferance ? If all the instincts in him did 
not lie, if there were any truth at all in the 
promptings of blood and race, his rightful 
place was in some such sphere as this into 
which he had strayed. How many men had 
he known in his own class who could ap- 
preciate all this even as he appreciated it, 
but who would never have dreamed of 
coveting it, would just have looked and ad- 
mired, and passed on and thought no more 
about it, — have been disturbed by no tor- 
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menting pangs of envy! Did not this dif- 
ference mean something? Did it not con- 
firm his conviction that the wrong which 
fate had inflicted upon him had been the 
cruellest and worst of wrongs ; —that he had 
been born to that alone which makes life 
worth having — wealth and station ? 

There was no incongruity between the 
young man and the hitherto unknown sphere 
in which he found himself. His appearance, 
his manners, his address, were in keeping 
with it all. If he wanted the unobtrusive, 
unconscious, consummate ease which is the 
decisive trait of good manners, the defi- 
ciency passed unnoticed by: reason of a 
certain gravity, amounting at times to stern- 
ness, which was not unsuitable to his dark, 
expressive face. 

Ie the people among whom he was now 
thrown were conscious, as they undoubtedly 
were, that Mr. Holmes was not of them, 
the difference did not consist in a lower 
tone of manner, or in the awkwardness of 
an inferior station, but in some inexplicable 
mental distinction which made itself felt. 
More than one of the guests at Meriton 
thought, as Madeleine had said to her aunt, 
that Mr. Holmes ‘ looked like a man with a 
story.’ 

He was far from reciprocating the good- 


will with which Stephen Haviland and Frank 


Burdett regarded him. On the contrary, 
he hated them both. He hated Stephen be- 
cause he was the owner of this luxurious 
dwelling, the master of this fine establish- 
ment, this new-found world of pleasure, in 
which he was but a passing accident. Tis 
perverted mind turned the very kindness he 
received into an offence, and took — though 
no sullenness, no awkwardness of manner 
betrayed the evil interpretation — genial 
hospitality for purse-proud patronage. He 
hated Frank Burdett because he was the 
father of that girl who had crossed his path 
like a splendid unearthly vision, and yet 
was real, the embodiment of all he had ever 
fancied as most beautiful and enchanting. 
In his miserable mood, he hated everyone 
who had the right to be with her, everyone 
to whom her presence gave innocent, right- 
ful delight. Because the love of her had 
come to him as a curse, he hated all to 
whom it was a blessing. 

To Horace Holmes the beauty, the fasci- 
nation, the enchanting grace, and sunny, 
fearless mirth, the brilliant prosperous girl- 
ishness, of Madeleine Burdett was a reve- 
lation of the utmost possibilities of feminine 
charm. No woman inany respect or degree 
resembling her had ever been thrown in his 
way. She was as unlike Alice (how he 
loathed the memory of her pale, unsmiling, 
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involuntarily-reproachful face, of her hum- 
ble dress, her subdued manner, her lowly 
mind, which he called ignorant !) as she was 
unlike the meretricious women in whose 
company he had so often forgotten poor 
Alice’s tiresome virtues, and tedious acqui- 
escent talk. Her conquest of his whole 
nature was as swift, as sudden, as irresisti- 
ble, as it was unconscious. If he had ever 
been capable of any such superstitious 
scruple as he would have considered an ob- 
ligation of fidelity of feeling to his wife to 
be, he would have ridiculed the idea of its 
being active in this case. How could he 
resist such a spell as this? He had come 
into a new world, and one of its fairest in- 
habitants had enchanted him so that he was 
no longer his own master. Had not all 
that had gone before been but a mere mis- 
ergble delusion —the wretched tinsel that 
the untutored, unaccustomed eye takes for 
gold? Who but an idiot would hold him- 
self accountable for the blunders of igno- 
rance, or turn from such a revelation of 
delight as this new life had offered him? 
He would not listen for a moment to any 
whisper of his well-nigh dumb conscience. 
Society had deeply injured him; he had 
been the victim of wrong and treachery, 
which he had no means of m sasuring, from 
his birth; and not least among those wrongs 
was the ignorance of the world, the narrow 
sphere of life which had made him capable 
of the fatal blunder of his marriage. Such 
a mere boy as he had been! He did not 
remember — he did not think with any pity 
or remorse — how mere a girl Alice had 
been, and how soon and sadly her girlhood 
had ended — in what faint-heartedness and 
melancholy defeat. For her he had no 
thoughts except those of impatient con- 
tempt. He had hung a millstone round his 
neck. She might, indeed, have been as in- 
sensible as one for any care he had for 
suffering of hers. His callousness would 
have surprised only a superficial observer ; 
those whose observation goes deep, know 
that the interval between selfish indifference 
and tyrannical impulse in domestic life, and 
active aggression and cruelty, is but trifling, 
and easily bridged over by circumstances. 
In the tumult of his feelings, the young 
man did not ask himself what he hoped or 
what he feared; did not argue with himself 
that under any circumstances — even sup- 
posing that the barrier of his marriage, of 
whose existence he alone was aware, were 
removed or had never been — he was hope- 
lessly divided by her wealth and _ station 
from Madeleine Burdett. That he was a 
nameless man, and not of or in her world, 
he knew indeed, and felt with the bitterness 
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with which he had raged against his fate all 
his life. But he had no comprehension of 
the practical bearing of the facts which he 
resented — his was the blind anger of self- 
love ; how those facts affected others, in re- 
lation to him, he did not think about. The 
well-bred ease of his reception at Meriton, 
the unceremonious celerity and facility with 
which he found himself admitted into the 
circle there, the total absence of anything 
like curiosity or questioning concerning him, 
assisted to confirm him in his delusive state 
of mind. Though his good manners and 
quickness enabled him to adapt himself to 
the sphere in which he now found himself, 
and though he caught the tone of the soci- 
ety at Meriton with ease, he was far from 
comprehending its origin—far from pene- 
trating the secret of that perfect security of 
caste, which frees the bestowers of courtesy 
and hospitality on outsiders from apprehen- 
sion of their being either abused or misun- 
derstood. It was more than pardonable, it 
was quite natural, that a young man of the 
disposition and temperament of Horace 
Holmes, whose life had had such excep- 
tioral experiences, should have been una- 
ble to read aright, should have been misled 
by, the manner and bearing of Madeleine 
Burdett. She belonged to a world whose 


ways were unknown to him, and in inter- 
preting them he was as likely to err through 
such knowledge as he had, as through his 


ignorance. If Madeleine made any differ- 
ence in her frank, cheerful kindliness, if 
there was any additional grace in her pol- 
ished manner, any added vivacity in her 
conversation, any marked readiness to 
please beyond the common, any one of the 
trifling signs by which a perfectly well-bred 
woman may give one guest in particular to 
understand that he is especially weleome — 
such demonstration had been made for him. 
Madeleine Burdett liked him cordially: he 
was clever, agreeable; she enjoyed his so- 
ciety ; and her feelings had been sharpened 
. by her instant perception that the Honour- 
able Mr. Bingham and her cousins were not 
disposed to be over-courteous to the un- 
known visitor at Meriton, who had not the 
advantage of their acquaintance in London, 
and to whom the stigma attached of having 
something to do and doing it. In her 
sweet girlish devotion to the one image en- 
shrined in her heart, in her immutable con- 
staney to the engagement which she held so 
sacred, though she did not affect a prudish 
avoidance of other men, or in any way 
make herself a nuisance to society, Made- | 
leine Burdett regarded herself as so com- 
pletely and changelessly Verner Bingham’s | 
promised wife, that she could hardly have | 
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been less likely to consider the probability 
of her manner being taken for ‘ encourage- 
ment,’ if she had been his wife already. 
The bird-like gaiety of her nature, and the 
entire freedom of her manner from vanity, 
affectation, or self-engrossment, made her 
a very charming creature indeed; and she 
had not the least notion that she might be 
just a little too charming, for a world which 
did not know that she had engaged herself 
to be perennially captivating to one happy 
and favoured individual. Her apprehension 
that the Honourable Herbert Bingham in- 
tended to propose to her did not clash with 
this general unconsciousness. She did not 
suspect herself of having been too charming 
to him; she merely divined that he re-’ 
garded her as her uncle’s probable heiress, 
and that he believed any doubt on that 
subject would be set at rest, if Stephen 
Haviland knew that he might have the hon- 
our of bequeathing his property to the 
future Viscountess hvodishobn. 

For the terrible error into whith the 
young artist fell, the bright, beautiful girl 
was in no wise to,blame. She had no in- 
stinctive consciousness of his feelings. The 
truth, as he knew it about himself, had so 
much unconscious influence over him, that 
the love that had sprung up within him, 
fierce and sudden as it was, did not betray 
itself by any outward sign. His natural 
gravity of manner was a little deeper; the 
fire in his dark eyes shone a little more 
brightly when he turned them upon Made- 
leine ; but that was all. 

A little knowledge of that world in which 
he found himself a stranger, and yet famil- 
iar, would have saved him much by teach- 
ing him that that delightful manner meant, 
in the sense in which he sought its meaning, 
nothing. But his ignorance led him to be- 
lieve that it meant much. 

The fascination which Madeleine had for 
Horace Holmes exerted itself in many 
ways. Its power did not lie altogether in 
her beauty, though he worshipped that; he 
was capable of appreciating her high tone 
of mind ; her sunny-heartedness ; her sweet, 
sparkling gaiety, which contrasted so strik- 
ingly with poor Alice’s timid gloom. Every- 
thing she said and did was delightful to him, 
and to look at her was an unvarying joy. 
How feeble, pale, half-hearted, futile, had 
been the feeling he had entertained for 
Alice — and which had beguiled him to the 
disastrous marriage which bound him toa 
silly, whining, discontented woman, who 
had never understood, and who now exas- 
perated by fearing, him —in comparison 
with the fervent, glowing, overwhelming 
passion with which this beautiful, refined, 
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brave, gifted, strong-souled girl inspired 
him! 

He gave himself over to the intoxication 
of this feeling, sometimes driving every- 
thing besides from his memory and revel- 
ling in the enjoyment of the present hour. 
When he looked beyond it all was blank, 
and in his mind there was dark, threatening 
anger and gloom. It did not strike him 
that the fact that no one in the house where 
he had been for many days a guest, and 
was now an inmate, bom. that he was a 
married man, was evidence of the distinc- 
tion between him and the others there. It 
was not that he had concealed Alice’s ex- 
istence, but that nobody cared to know any- 
thing about him. 
agreeable: he was some sort of artist, they 
believed —one did meet people of this kind 
in country-houses sometimes ; and there all 
discussion or interest about him ended. 

Alice wrote to her husband rarely. He 
had given her only the address of Lynn- 
stoke post-office, and she had no knowledge 
of his movements, and but a vague com- 
a of his occupations. Her letters 
1 


ad no interest for him now, as she sadly 
felt while she wrote them; and the con- 
sciousness of this made them duller and 
more trite than they need have been. 


Her 
timid heart had not the courage to portray 
itself either by words or in her letters, and 
when her husband ceased to care for her, 
he really ceased to know what manner of 
mind she had; he condemned her to utter 
solitude, because the heart which he de- 
creed was to be shut to him, could never be 
open to any other human being. 

It seemed as if a lifelong sentence of soli- 
tude had been passed on Alice. There had 
been but one brief interval, in the early 
days of her marriage, but it had soon passed 
away, and loneliness of heart, fated never 
again to be broken in this world, had set in 
for her. Her husband had no pity for her ; 
the disappointment of her life made no im- 
pression upon him beyond producing impa- 
tience and contempt. Whata fool she was! 
—a weak, puling, silly fool, who could not 
make the best for herself of a very bad bar- 
gain, as he had done. Women, to be sure, 
had fewer opportunities; but for all that, 
she need not whine, and mope, and shut 
herself up alone. But she always had been 
a sentimental idiot ; if only he had not been 
kept by her pretty face from finding it out 
in time! No softening remembrance of 
their childhood now had _ power to win one 
tender or merciful thought of her from the 
perverted heart, in which no good seed had 
ever taken effectual root; and in addition 


He made himself very | 
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there had come the strong power for evil of 
a mighty, lawless passion. 

The state of the young artist’s feelings 
was as little suspected by anyone at Meri- 
ton as by Madeleine herself. Stephen Hav- 
iland and Frank Burdett had fallen into 
her own way of regarding her as an en- 
gaged young lady, and they were busy with 
the shooting just then, and saw very little 
of indoor doings. Stephen was much pre- 
occupied too, and not a little cross; it was 
dull for him downstairs without Julia, how- 
ever well the other people might get on 
without her. He hoped she was not going 
to turn delicate; he always hated sickly 
women, and ill-health would soon tell on 
her good looks. Everyone said Mrs. Havi- 
land was the youngest-looking woman in 
the county for her years; and the fine old 
Haviland spirit remained strong enough in 
Stephen to make him feel it fitting and 
proper that, on any point where superiority 
was to be manifested, precedence should be 
taken by Mrs. Haviland. 

The proposition that Miss Burdett should 
profit by Mr. Helmes’s presence at Meri- 
ton, to pursue her studies in landscape- 
drawing, had been made by Stephen Havi- 
land, and assented to by Mr. Holmes, some 
days before Julia made her first appearance 
among the party assembled in her house. 
Assented to with exultation by Horace 
Holmes. This meant his being more with 
her, and on more familiar terms than he 
had ventured to hope for — and, so far, was 
all delightful. He did not feel the confirma- 
tion of his inferior position implied in the 
arrangement, and it was creditable to Ste- 
phen Haviland’s tact that he did not. He 
never asked himself where all this was to 
end; he never questioned whither this guil- 
ty passion, which the Fates seemed conspir- 
ing to aid and to intensify, was leading him. 
Blindly, madly, recklessly, he yielded to 
the spell of Madeleine’s beauty, grace, and 
gaicty, and did not look beyond. If the 
coward thought of Alice’s helplessness and 
solitude, that she was quite unknown and 
unfriended, really lurked at this time in his 
inmost heart, dimly suggesting that she 
might be injured to any extent in the pur- 
suit of his object with safety, he did not in- 
vestigate it, he did not question it; he al- 
lowed it to murmur to him almost unheard, 
and went on sunning himself in the light of 
Madeleine’s presence with a desperate per- 
sistence, eager only for any sign that might 
tell him there was a chance of her return- 
ing his love. The unspeakable wickedness 
of such a hope had no check for him; the 
utter futility of it did not confront him with 
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an accusation of insensate folly. He saw 
her each day, and during many hours of 
every day, in the lustre of her youthful 
beauty, in the glory of her girlhood, mov- 
ing about her luxurious home —in which 
every object was beautiful, adorned with 
every accessory to her loveliness which 
wealth could procure, surrounded with all 
that affection and solicitude could add to 
the material ease and luxury of her life — 
with bright, unconscious grace, and all the 
dignity of custom; and he loved her with a 
fierce, passionate intensity which absorbed 
all his thoughts and feelings, making him 
live only in the hours of which she made 
the sunshine. 

Angelina and Clementina were not given 
to supposing that any man in their company 
could be attracted by any woman except 
one or both of themselves, so the condition 

-of Horace Holmes’s feelings passed quite 
unnoticed by them. ‘They would have been 
prompt to give Madeleine credit for flirting 
with him, had not their attention been just 
then engrossed by their own designs on 
Herbert Bingham and Captain Medway, 
and the jealousy which what they called her 
‘interference’ with them in regard to those 

entlemen excited in their respective minds. 
Nothing could have been more difficult than 
any such ‘interference’ on Madeleine's 
part, for each of the coveted swains was 
profoundly indifferent to the young lady 
who honoured him with her preference ; and 
when both awoke to a consciousness of the 
designs on their liberty, nothing could be 
more prompt and unmistakable than the 
measures which they took, to defeat the 
manceuvres and for ever dash the hopes of 
Angelina and Clementina. But those ma- 
neeuvres were in full play, and those hopes 
were in full bloom, long after the time when 
if they had had any attention to spare from 
themselves, or could have suspected any 
man of being in love with any woman who 
was not Angelina or Clementina Marsh, 
they might at least have observed that the 
society of their cousin was much sought by 
the ‘ mere artist’ whom their uncle so un- 
accountably patronised to so very unusual 
an extent, and to whom, therefore, they 
did not dare to be rude. So as Madeleine 
was otherwise engaged, not at hand to di- 
vert the solemn attentions of Mr. Bingham 
and make Captain Medway go on in that 
provoking way of his by her tiresome jokes, 
(they considered such wit as hers quite vul- 
gar, and wondered it ‘took the Captain 
in’), they cared not at all with what or with 
whom she occupied herself. 

So there was no check, no restraint upon 
Madeleine, nothing to turn her aside or hin- 
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der the unconscious mischief she was doing. 
This was the state of things when Julia had 
so far recovered from her illness as to be 
able to pass the afternoon hours in the 
drawing-room and to talk of resuming her 
place at table. 

If he had been less absorbed in his love 
for Madeleine, Horace Holmes would have 
felt much curiosity about his invisible host- 
ess. He had heard her talked about by the 
guests and the members of the family, and 
a fine portrait of her, in which the artist 
had done justice to her stately beauty, 
formed a prominent object in the dining- 
room. He knew she was a handsome, clev- 
er, influential woman, and he instinctively 
felt that her penetration would be more to be 
dreaded than the desultory observation of 
everyone else in the house. Only at first 
-he had thought this, or thought about her; 
of late the recklessness of his feelings swept 
away all beside. , 

* You will see my aunt to-day,’ Madeleine 
said to him as he was reluctantly leaving 
her on the conclusion of a drawing-lesson ; 
‘I cannot go out, because she is coming 
downstairs ; but you will find us in the bou- 
doir when you return from your walk.’ __ 

The house was quiet when Julia left her 
dressing-room, and, accompanied by Made- , 
leine, went down to her boudoir, where 
everything had the air of strangeness which 
strikes one after even the bricfest absence 
caused by illness. She was not feeling very 
much stronger, but she had resolved to 
make this effort, and Madeleine’s pleasure 
repaid her for the exertion. The excessive 
amiability of the girl pleased Julia. It was 
alien to her own nature, but she could and 
did admire it. 

The afternoon was very fine; the lights 
and shadows lay upon the gardens and the 
park with the solemn beauty of the fall of 
the year.. The view was different from that 
which her own rooms commanded, and Julia 
looked out musingly, gratefully. Unusual 
softness was in her voice and in her smile. 
She sat in an easy-chair placed close to the 
window; her dress of white cashmere and 
swan’s-down was carefully disposed. Made- 
leine thought her aunt looked older than 
before her illness, but not less beautiful. 
The slightly-sharpened features had even 
more than their usual proud refinement, and 
the shapely fingers had additional tapering 
grace, now that the gems which adorned 
clasped them but loosely. ” 

The talk between the two was very affec- 
tionate, and on Madeleine’s side very con- 
fidential. Julia Haviland really had no 
confidences to impart. The whole of her 





later prosperous life lay upon the surface. 
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She had no mysteries now in the existence 
beneath which, far away, a secret so dark 
and dismal had been buried out of sight; 
and she enjoyed her liberty of spirit, having 
no intimates and no special affections and 
anxieties. The pressing and peremptory 
correspondent of Mr. Eliot Foster never 
wrote a letter now which all the world might 
not have seen, or received one which she 
could not have handed over with unbroken 
seal for perusal by the Viscountess Bredis- 
holme herself. According to either the 
sentimental or the sensational standard of 
life, this was not a very interesting state of 
things; but Julia’s standard was neither 
sentimental nor sensational, and she found 
it ‘ very comfortable.’ 

Madeleine had received a letter that 
morning from Verner Bingham, and she 
was in the highest spirits. She sat on her 
aunt’s footstool, her beautiful face held up 
to that other face, differently but perhaps 
equally beautiful, and all her innocent hap- 
piness, her trustful, untroubled hopefulness, 
shone in her brilliant eyes. Julia leaned 


back in her chair, and, with her head bent 
downwards, looked at the young girl with a 
grave, steady smile. 

Madeleine had finished reading to her 
aunt such portions of Verner’s letter as 
‘ were not quite too sacred to be imparted 


even to her, and had just replaced it in her 
bosom, when the party, returning from a 
walk, passed the windows, and were gra- 
ciously recognised by Mrs. Haviland. ‘The 
next minute the Misses Marsh were in the 
room; and Madeleine had gone to the hall, 
to convey her aunt’s invitation, that he 
would come and be introduced to her, to 
Mr. Holmes, who had seen and seized all 
the beauty of the group formed by the two 
women as he approached the window. He 
had seen the brilliant look of happiness in 
Madeleine’s face, and noticed that her hand 
was at her neck, but the letter was already 
hidden when his eyes had lighted on her. 
It was not unreasonable or unlikely that, as 
she came towards him with that radiant look 
unaltered, he should feel, with a thrill of 
delight, that it had been caused by her hav- 
ing seen him, and now attended her greet- 
ing of him. 

He accompanied her at once to Julia’s 

resence, and confirmed the impression 
Mrs. Haviland had received in the glimpse 
she had had of him by his graceful bearing 
and handsome face. When, after a while, 
he was seated near her, she began to talk 
with him, and then the vague sense of some 
distant association which she vainly endeav- 
oured to connect with its origin, and which 
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had been first aroused by his laugh, was 
again recalled by the tones of his voice. 
Somewhere, at some period of her life, 
she had known some one who spoke and 
laughed like this young man. Their conver- 
sation was necessarily trivial and not pro- 
tracted. Madeleine joined them, and then 
Mrs. Marsh came to make herself agreeable 
to Mrs. Haviland, who would have made 
herself more agreeable to Mrs. Marsh by 
remaining in retreat a little longer. 

‘Well, aunt, what do you think of him ?’ 
said Madeleine .to Mrs. Haviland when they 
were alone. ‘Is he not handsome and 
nice ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Haviland, ‘he is both 
handsome and nice. Quite a gentleman 
too. Ifancy I have heard someone speak 
so like him.’ 

‘Have you, aunt?’ Madeleine paused 
for a moment, thinking, and then said sud- 
denly: ‘Of course, so have I; he speaks’ 
like you, and laughs like you.’ 

‘is that it!’ said Julia. ‘I suppose it 
must be, and that I recognise the tone 
of my own voice ; but it is not a very interest- 
ing explanation. Has Mr. Holmes finished 
the work he had to do here? Have you 
seen the drawings ?’ 

‘Yes, he showed them to me; but he has 
sent them to London, unfortunately. I 
suppose he cannot remain here much 
longer.’ 

* How do your lessons go on?’ 

‘Very well indeed. Mr. Holmes is a 
capital teacher, though he tells me he has 
never given any lessons before. I hope we 
shall see him in town. He is to be: there 
soon, and I have told him we always go up 
in the winter. He knows nothing of Lon- 
don, he tells me, having been always in 
France.’ 

‘Yet he speaks English without any of 
the accent people sometimes acquire who 
live out of England,’ said Julia; ‘ I suppose 
his education was English.’ 

‘I don’t know at all,’ replied Madeleine ; 
and then she reverted to Verner’s letter, 
and to her own hopes and plans. 

‘ Aunt,’ said the girl, in the course of her 
happy talk, ‘I never heard anything about 
you and uncle Stephen, when you were 
young—I mean, about your engagement 
and marriage. Did it all go on quite 
smoothly, or had you any troubLiesome peo- 

le like the Bredisholmes to think about ? 
know my grandmother was glad, and 

jvery, very fond of you always; but was 

| there any obstacle, any drawback at all?’ 

| ‘You ask me to go back a long time,’ 

isaid Julia; ‘to the time before you were 
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born, child. No; there was no one to 
oppose us: your uncle’s mother liked his 
choice, and my parents were not living.’ 

‘You have no relatives at all, aunt, 
have you? How lonely you must have 
been when you married Uncle Stephen! 
Only to think of it seems hard to me—a 
young girl without any relatives. I am 
better off than anyone else in the world, I 
think, for I have you, and so much besides. 
I should have no courage for anything, I 
think, if I were alone in the world; but 
you would have courage enough for any- 
thing, aunt.’ 

‘ Not now, my dear,’ said Julia. ‘I had 
a higher spirit once than I have now; but I 
am pretty secure from ever requiring to ex- 
ert it. Now, Maddy, you must go down 
again; I must not let you stay here and 
moralise : you must go and dine.’ 

‘A young girl without relatives ; alone in 
the world!’ thought Julia Haviland when 
she was alone; ‘and that is her notion of 
the dreariest condition of human life; the 
very worst her fancy can picture! And I 
was a younger girl than she is now, and a 
handsomer, when —’ she shuddered slightly, 
rang for her maid, had the fire renewed, 
and resolutely set her mind against the in- 
vasion of memory. 


The party at Meriton was.to break up 
rather earlier than usual that year, and 
Horace Holmes’s visit was to come to an end 
shortly after the departure of Captain Med- 
way, who found himself obliged to bestow 
some of his leisure upon his relatives in 


Warwickshire. The affectionate and art- 
less Clementina beheld the approach of the 
fatal hour with dismay. The gallant Cap- 
tain had not only not proposed to her, but she 
had almost proposed to him without elicit- 
ing a response which even Clementina 
could construe favourably, and now but one 
resource remained; this was the manifesta- 
tion of vivid interest in Captain Medway’s 
‘ ancestral home,’ as she called the comfort- 
able dwelling which the Captain’s father 
had purchased on his retirement from a 
lucrative commercial career in Sheffield. 
Clementina’s interest in the Captain’s father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, 
cousins, horses, dogs, and guns, was so ir- 
repressible that Madeleine good-naturedly 
joined in the conversation, to prevent the 
emotional young lady’s making herself quite 
too ridiculous, and the reluctant young ofli- 
cer’s looking like a fool. For this instance 
of ‘ interference ’ Captain Medway thanked, 
and Clementina hated, her. 

‘Is your father’s place anywhere near 
Princethorpe ?’ asked Madeleine; ‘1 know 
a little of that part of Warwickshire.’ 
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‘ It is near the village of Woolston,’ replied 
the Captain, moving away from his relent- 
less pursuer, and approaching Madeleine. 

‘I know that neighbourhood, and like it 
so much. Of course you know Coventry 
very well. I think it such a charming 

lace. Ilave you ever been there, Mr. 
lolmes? I—’ 

At this moment, Frank Burdett put his 
head in at the door, and called to Made- 
leine. She went to him immediately, and 
he detained her so long that she forgot what 
they had been talking about when she re- 
turned, and Horace Holmes did not remind 
her. 

As the time drew near for his leaving 
Meriton, Horace Holmes gave himself up 
more and more completely to the passion 
which had taken possession of him. He 
looked neither back nor forward, he thought 
only of Madeleine, and cursed his fate 
blindly, desperately. But there were times 
in which he almost forgot it, and found him- 
self watching the girl, weighing her words, 
greedily following her glances, trying to 
read the indications of her manner, as if he 
had been free to woo and win her, if he 
could; as.if this were a fair, manly, honest 
pursuit, in which he might challenge the ap- 
probation of the world. The impunity of 
the present, his complete severance from the 
associations of the past, the freedom se- 
cured by his being so little known in Eng- 
land, where his business connection was 
his only one, the contrast presented in 
every detail of his external life with that of 
which he hated to think — emboldened him 
somehow, and held him back from realising 
the baselessness of his position, the utter 
madness, apart from its wickedness, of his 
state of mind. If Madeleine loved him— 
and he had hope, he had growing hope; 
he did not shrink from calling it hope, in 
his own evil mind — he would shrink from 
nothing, he would dare everything, to call 
her his. He must leave her now; for a 
while he must exist without the light of her 
presence ; but it would not be for long; he 
should see her in town, when he should 
have made arrangements to provide for his 
full and invulnerable security. The men- 
tion made by Madeleine of Coventry had 
given him a start for a moment, but when 
he thought over it coolly he saw no reason 
for apprehension. He, individually, had 
never. been associated with Coventry very 
strongly, and Alice’s connection with the 
ancient city had long been broken, and was 
forgotten, no doubt. Insignificant people 
like them did not linger long in anyone’s 
memory. He dismissed the matter from 
his thoughts. 
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The sentiments with which Horace Holmes 
regarded Mrs. Haviland were of a mixed 
kind. He had learned rightly to estimate 
her supremacy in the household before he 
had seen her; and when he knew her, he 
soon perceived that Julia was a woman 
whose supremacy was not likely to be suc- 
cessfully disputed anywhere. He saw that 
her affection for Madeleine, though genuine 
and active, fell short of the passionate soli- 
citude of maternal love; he thought her 
evident blindness to the state of his feelings 
implied that, even where her manner might 
not appear to mean it. He was so vehe- 
mently in love with the beautiful girl that 
he had no power to conceal the fact, and he 
had no such knowledge of the world and so- 
ciety as to understand that, to the other 
people in the house, he was ‘merely’ an 
artist, and that some among them simply re- 
garded him as a drawing-master; while no 
one took the least notice of his demeanour, 
or cared how he disposed of his time and 
his feelings. On the whole, so complete 
was the delusion caused by the passion to 
which he yielded himself utterly, that it re- 
quired but little exertion to induce him to 
persuade himself that in Julia he should 
find, if not a decided friend, at least an op- 
ponent not to be dreaded very much. In 


all this extraordinary confusion of mind, 
which would seem an impossible kind of in- 
sanity if one did not know that such things 


are, there was no distinct plan of action, 
there was only the irresistible sway of pas- 
sion, aided by lamentable ignorance of that 

hase of the world in which he now found 
Fimselt. 

He admired Mrs. Haviland. Her still re- 
markable beauty did not produce much 
effect upon him; he was too much in love 
with Madeleine's bright, lovely face to have 
much attention to spare for the well-pre- 
served, matured beauty of a woman so 
much older; but he understood how hand- 
some, dignified, and gracious she was, and 
he recognised, in her independent but pol- 
ished manner, and in the indifference to 
opinion which, without any harsh or unpleas- 
ant self-assertion, her bearing conveyed to 
an observer, a spirit congenial to his own. 
Nothing approaching to intimacy had estab- 
lished itself between Horace Holmes and 
Mrs. Haviland, but he had perceived more 
than once that she observed him closely 
and silently, and his fancy, engrossed, like 
all his mind, in the one subject of contem- 
plation, had beguiled him with the idea, into 
whose composition hope entered largely, 
that this silent observation had much of 
sympathy. So far in his dangerous and fa- 
tal delusion had Horace Holmes advanced, 
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when the termination of his stay at Meriton 
approached. 

adeleine took it for granted that Mr. 
Holmes would habitually reside in London. 
Everyone who had not a ‘place’ in the 
country lived in London. Madeleine, though 
but imperfectly acquainted with the manner 
of life of any persons out of her own posi- 
tion in society, had never heard of artists 
having ‘ places,’ and especially in the case 
of one who combined the function of a draw- 
ing-master — even to the irresistible Miss 
Burdett — she thought it most improbable. 
So it followed, as a matter of course, that 
Horace Holmes must live in London, which 
was very pleasant. He could be constantly 
with them; he was such a nice fellow; how 
much she should like Verner to know him; 
how much she wished her uncle and aunt 
had not made it such a point that she was 
not to be announced as ‘engaged.’ She 
would have liked to talk to Mr. Holmes 
about Verner, and the pleasure she antici- 
pated in bringing them together one day 
and seeing them friends, if it were only that 
he might know how different a man Verner 
was from Herbert Bingham, how incapable 
of that cold arrogance the exhibition of 
which towards the artist had so often made 
her cringe with shame and pain. 

All this time there was one name fre- 
quently spoken among themselves, one 
visitor whose presence was looked for by 
the Havilands; and that name, uttered in 
the presence of Horace Holmes, the possi- 
bility of that presence mentioned before 
him, would have awakened him from the de- 
lusion of the present, would have saved him 
from the danger of the future. But no one 
spoke to him of Hugh Gaynor. Herbert 
Bingham never condescended so far towards 
this young man, whom ‘ nobody knew,’ as to 
talk of his travels, and the companion he 
was so little capable of appreciating; and 
Madeleine cherished the thought of Hugh 
chiefly in regard to the engagement which 
was so dear and so silent a subject, and 
thus she never spoke of him. Fate was 
working in this tangle of circumstances, 
and so ruled the chapter of accidents that 
the one warning which must have effectually 
sufficed for the arrest of the young man’s 
desperate course was withheld. 

The last evening of his stay at Meriton 
had arrived. It was a soft, sombre autum- 
nal evening, and the departing guests were 
discussing with Stephen Haviland and Julia 
their probable movements during the win- 
ter. Clementina and Angelina were loud 
and vehement in their approbation of their 
uncle’s preference for London in the dark 
winter months. These young ladies had no 
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rural tastes, and affected an immense love 
for London, as being what they called ‘in- 
tellectual head-quarters.’ This predilection 
their parents unhappily did not share, and 
Mrs. Marsh and her Ned were not to be 
persuaded into expending more money than 
they possessed, and abandoning the quiet 
which they enjoyed in the winter, for the 
chance of ‘marrying off’ Clementina and 
Angelina at that unlikely season. This pa- 
rental obduracy was exasperating to the 
young ladies at all times, but particularly 
so on this occasion, when the Hon. Mr. 
Bingham and Captain Medway respectively 
had told them they should be in town 
shortly, and had actually uttered some 
vague politenesses which the active imagina- 
tion of Angelina and Clementina had freely 
translated into a declaration that London 
would be intolerable to them unless they 
might expect to find the Misses Marsh 
there. 

There had been little cordiality on the 
part of Julia towards her husband's nieces 
to encourage them to make an attempt from 
which their habitual though unacknowledged 
fear of her would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have effectually deterred them ; but 
they were made brave by desperation — 
not only brave, but politic; and they came 
to the resolution that they would try to en- 
list Madeleine — whose influence with their 
uncle’s wife, though a favourite grievance, 
they did not disdain to utilise on occasion 
— in their interests, and induce her to pro- 
cure them an invitation to the family man- 
sion in Berkeley-square. 

The sweetness and geniality, the girlish 
frankness and gaiety, of Madeleine’s nature 
were not incompatible with sound common 
sense and very clear perception, and her 
cousins were not more distinctly aware of 
their motives for the sudden tone of friend- 
liness and intimacy which they adopted to- 
wards the close of their stay at Meriton, 
than she was. 

‘They want me to get you to ask them 
up to town at Christmas,’ said Madeleine to 
her aunt. ‘It is very awkward. [ really 
don’t know what to do. Of course you will 
not invite them, and of course I shall not 
ask you.’ 

‘Indeed, I hope you will not, my dear,’ 
said Julia; ‘for I don’t like to refuse any 
request of yours, and I certainly should not 
accede to that one. You may safelyeleave 
the matter in my hands, however; I know 
how to prevent your cousins coming to the 
point. I think you will find their caress- 
ing ways will come to an end before long.’ 

‘What are you going to do, aunt?’ 
Madeleine asked, her eyes shining with 
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glee, and with what was, for her, almost 
malice; for she had experience of Mrs. 
Haviland’s success in getting rid of any- 
thing and anybody importunate. ‘I don’t 
see your tactique, I must say; and what- 
ever it is, you must be very quick and 
clever about it, for my cousins have become 
so very fond of me within three days, that 
I fully expect them to swear eternal friend- 
ship, and discover the utter impossibility 
of existing without me until spring, within 
the next twenty-four hours.’ 

‘Their paroxysm of affection for you 
commenced when Herbert Bingham went 
away, did it not?’ asked Julia. 

‘Yes, aunt,’ replied Madeleine, with a 
very becoming blush. 

‘Do you know where Mrs. Marsh is just 
now ?? 

‘She left the luncheon-table early, say- 
ing she had to wrfte letters all the after- 
noon.” 

‘ Ah, to be sure, she is strong in the mat- 
ter of correspondence — a very complete let- 
ter-writer indeed. I shall be sure of the ad- 
vantage of seeing her, then, if I ask for an 
interview. What are you going to do?’ 

Madeleine looked rather puzzled by the 
seeming irrelevance of her aunt’s questions 
as she replied, 

‘Papa and I are going to Basing with 
Mr. Holmes. We had made several plans 
for an expedition there, but it has never 
come off; and this is Mr. Holmes’s last day, 
so we are to start at once.’ 

* And Angelina and Clementina ?’ 

‘I don’t know, indeed, aunt ; they are not 
coming with us. They have a sovereign 
contempt for Mr. Holmes, and profound in- 
difference for the picturesque and _histori- 
cal, so they are not coming. Perhaps they 
will consecrate the afternoon to the memo- 
ry of Herbert Bingham and Captain Med- 
way.’ 

‘I hope they intend to indulge in that 
profitable occupation,’ said Julia; ‘it will 
render my plan of action easier and more 
effective.’ 

‘What are you going to do, aunt?’ said 
Madeleine in her most coaxing tone. 

‘I don’t intend to tell you,’ said Julia, 
smiling. ‘Be off, and be satisfied that you 
are about to fall to your old place in the 
gushing young affections of your cousins, 
and that you will not be asked to persuade 
me to invite them to London at Christmas. 
They will remain ip Somersetshire very pa- 
tiently, my dear Maddy, and try what can 
be done in the way of man-traps there. I 
am not an adept im any kind of sport my- 
self; but I believe frost and snow are fine 
times for the bird-catchers. They have a 
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little shooting and a good deal of skating in 
those quarters, I understand.’ 

Madeleine went away puzzled, but sub- 
missive and confident; and Julia, having 
pone a few minutes in deliberation, sent 

er maid to Mrs. Marsh’s dressing-room to 
inquire whether that lady was very par- 
ticularly engaged, and to say that if not, 
Mrs. Haviland wished to see her. Ange- 
lina and Clementina were with their mother 
when Mrs. Haviland’s message was deliv- 
ered to her. 

The ingenuous young creatures had been 
giving expression to the indignation and 
disgust with which Madeleine’s familiarity 
with Mr. Holmes inspired their well-bred 
and well-disciplined bosoms. She sympa- 
thised with his tastes in the most open and 


enthusiastic manner; she preferred his so-| 


ciety to that of the real, undoubted, accred- 
ited gentlemen with wh@n she was privileged 
to associate. — Angelina and Clementina 
little knew how much of their favourite 
amusement they owed to that incomprehen- 
sible preference. —She made herself re- 
pulsively conspicuous with him. Their 
mother had left the table before it was 
mentioned; but, would she believe it? 
Madeleine had actually coaxed her father 
—dear Uncle Frank was so lamentably 
weak — into giving up the whole afternoon 
to an excursion to Basing for the drawing- 
master’s pleasure. And Madeleine had pos- 
itively distressed them by her eagerness to 
arrange everything, and the display she had 
made of her knowledge. 

On this point Clementina was particularly 
eloquent. It was perfectly easy to ‘ read- 
up’ such things, and then bring them out 
on occasion; but she could not understand 
how men could possibly be imposed upon 
by such arts. Madeleine had talked as if 
she had the whole history of the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth at her fingers’ ends ; 
and Uncle Frank and the drawing-master 
had listened as if she was a living miracle 
of learning. But, as Angelina sensibly ob* 
served, it was the drawing-master’s interest 
to listen with attention, and to appear to 
be profoundly impressed by Miss Burdett. 
People of that class always had their own 
interest in view, and very excusably. An- 
gelina really could not “eer Mr. Holmes. 
Mrs. Marsh commended these sentiments. 
Mr. Holmes was a young man who had his 
own way to make in life, and could only 
make it with the aid of patronage, A re- 
commendation from the Havilands must 
necessarily have additional weight on be- 
half of any fortunate mortal obtaining it. 

The three ladies had reached this satis- 
factory stage in their discourse when Mrs. 
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Haviland’s maid interrupted them. Mrs. 
Marsh having replied graciously to her 
sister-in-law’s very unusual communication 
that she would join her in her boudoir with- 
out delay, they were again left alone, and 
proceeded to discuss the message with eager 
guesses. 

Could the Honourable Mr. Bingham or 
the gallant Captain Medway have made an 
interesting communication to Mrs. Havi- 
land, and have intrusted her with its trans- 
mission to either Angelina or Clementina ; 
and was she about to confide it to their 
mother? However improbable such a sup- 
position might appear, it was not impos- 
sible; and such a course of proceeding 
would, in the opinion of the two young 
ladies, be consonant with the retiring mod- 
esty of disposition which had characterised 
the two gentlemen, almost too strongly, as 
they now felt themselves free to admit. 
Mrs. Marsh, though not the wisest of 
women, not even the wisest of Havilands, 
did not feel it ‘borne in upon her mind’ 
that this was the state of the case. She 
thought the Honourable Mr. Bingham and 
the gallant Captain Medway would have 
found no difficulty jn speaking for them- 
selves; her maternal heart misgave her 
concerning the chances in that direction. 

To Angelina and Clementina nothing 
seemed impossible except their remaining 
unmarried; and hardly anything in which 
their being made love to, in person or by 
deputy, was concerned seemed unlikely. 
They saw by their mother’s expression that 
she did not share their hopes, and were in- 
clined to be cross about it ; but Clementina, 
who was more good-humoured than her sis- 
ter, broke the pause of disappointment by 
offering the next best suggestion. 

‘Perhaps Madeleine has taken some of 
our hints, and asked Aunt Haviland to in- 
vite us in the winter,’ she said. ‘ That 
may be it. How delightful if it is! I dare- 
say she feels that she monopolises rather 
more than her fair share—that we are 
quite as near to Uncle Stephen as she is.’ 

If Miss Burdett did not realise this fact, 
she must indeed have been dull of percep- 
tion; for her cousins did not omit to force 
it upon her attention very frequently in plain 
speech and in innuendo, none of which, 
to Madeleine’s credit, did she ever permit to 
reach the knowledge of Mr. or Mrs. Havi- 
land. 

Mrs, Marsh accepted this theory as more 
feasible than the former, and went to her 
sister-in-law’s room with a cheerful mien. 

Julia received her with perfect grace, 
and immediately assumed an air of intend- 
ing to have a confidential talk with her, 
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which almost surprised Mrs. Marsh out of 
that stolid self-possession which was among 
the attributes of the Havilands. The table 
beside Julia’s sofa was strewn with letters, 
notes, and cards, and writing-materials lay 
ready for use, but as yet unused. Per- 
haps the girls were right after all; two at 
least of the letters were in masculine hand- 
writing. 

After a little preliminary fencing, Julia 
began with her most benign smile and in 
her sweetest tone : 

‘You have been so kind in taking my 
lace during my illness, Maria, and have 
ad such ample opportunities of observing 

everything that has gone on down-stairs, 
that I have ventured to send for you in or- 
der to consult you about something that has 
taken place to my annoyance, or rather to 
my perplexity.’ 

This did not sound promising; but Mrs. 
Marsh signified her readiness to advise Mrs. 
Haviland, as graciously as was compatible 
With the necessity for its being perfectly un- 
derstood, that to be asked for advice was so 
natural in the case of a Haviland, that it 
could never be regarded in the light of a 
compliment. 

‘The case is this,’ said Julia, carelessly 
tyrning over as she spoke the letters in 
masculine handwriting: ‘1 am as fond of 
Madeleine as’ any woman can be of a girl 
whose mother she is not. But I sometimes 
think it requires the instincts of a mother 
to guide a girl aright, and the quick per- 


ception of a mother to discern precisely 
how things are with her. These I do not 


possess; and I fear Madeleine may have 
suffered by my want of them.’ 

‘Tam sure you are very kind to Made- 
leine,’ said Mrs. Marsh stiffly. She did not 
want to talk about Madeleine; all this was 
very unpromising. 

‘{ hope Iam,’ Julia continued, with un- 
abated sweetness; ‘but still I cannot be 
quite so good a judge in matters affecting 
her future happiness as I wish to be, and I 
hope you, who know so well what true 
motherhood means, will advise me. Mad- 
eleine has never appeared to me at all in- 
clined to be a flirt; has she to you?’ 

‘I cannot say she has,’ returned Mrs. 
Marsh, startled by the suddenness of the 
question into greater candour than - she 
would have deliberately exhibited. 

‘I am glad to have such an assurance 
from you,’ Julia said, ‘because 1.feared 
Madeleine might have been to blame in the 
matter I am about to consult you upon.’ 

Mrs. Marsh tried hard to look full of 
wisdom, but only succeeded in looking full 
of mingled curiosity and disappointment, 
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‘It is difficult to believe that any man 
could be at once so insolent and so stupid 
as to propose to a girl who never gave him 
any reason to believe she would accept 
him; but, on the other hand, I would rath- 
er believe Herbert Bingham capable of 
such stupidity and such insolence, than be-, 
lieve that Madeleine had led him on to pro- 
pose to her, for the foolish and ignoble 
pleasure of refusing him. So you see, 
Maria, I am very glad to have your assur- 
ance that Mr. Bingham has been misled by 
his own conceit.’ 

‘Mr. Bingham!’ repeated Mrs. Marsh, 
in a tone of incredulous wonder. ‘ Mr. 
Bingham proposed to Madeleine, and she 
refused him?’ 

‘O dear yes,’ said Julia calmly, and stu- 
diously averting her eyes from the ludi- 
crously-expressive countenance of Mrs. 
Marsh. He did indeed; and, more than 
that, he would not take her very decided 
‘“*No” for an answer, but has thought 
proper to address a long letter to me, re- 
questing my interference, and setting forth 
the advantages which he has it in his power 
to offer Madeleine, with exasperating self- 
complacency. I am delighted to know 
that Madeleine did not flirt with him; but 
I could hardly bring myself to pity him if 
she had done so. The idea of any man 
recommending himself to any woman by 
dwelling on the advantage it would be to 
her to marry him! And the idea of its be- 
ing an advantage to any woman to marry 
the worthy son and living image of Lord 
and Lady Bredisholme !’ 

Having said all this in order to give 
Mrs. Marsh time to recover herself, Mrs. 
Haviland now paused for her reply. But 
Mrs. Marsh had not recovered herself, and 
the sole response she made was to repeat, 
in a bewildered tone, ‘ Mr. Bingham — 
Mr. Bingham proposed to Madeleine !’ 

‘I can fancy his letter dictated by the 
unsurpassably-noble Viscountess _ herself; 
he is so careful to assure me that his par- 
ents will entertain no objection to this alli- 
ance; and, in short, cannot for the life of 
him take naturally to pleading, and aban- 
don patronage. I feared I should have to 
lecture Madeleine about this affair; but 
now I am so reassured by what you tell 
me, that I think I shall just answer the 
letter briefly, and say nothing to her about 
it.’ 

‘It is a very extraordinary business, and 
I cannot understand it,’ said Mrs. Marsh, 
with rapidly-rising indignation in her tone. 
‘I certainly did not observe any especial 
attention to Madeleine on the part of Mr. 





Bingham.’ 
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‘Indeed! But neither did I, when I had 
the opportunity of observing him at all. I 
had a vague sort of notion that he made 
himself more agreeable to your Angelina.’ 

‘To my Angelina!’ said Mrs. Marsh, 
almost in a shriek. ‘O dear no!—he 
knew much better than that!’ 

‘Did he?’ said Julia, in a tone of the 
most provoking simplicity. ‘ Well, perhaps 
he did. Isis ar he tie eek how ba. 
ter than to give me trouble by proposing 
to Maddy. I was as much surprised as an- 
noyed when I opened his letter this morn- 
ing; I thought I had exhausted the cata- 
logue of fools of that particular kind in the 
instance of Captain Medway.’ 

Julia was lying back on her sofa now, 
carefully examining the edge of her pocket- 
handkerchief, and not suffering her eyes to 
stray in the direction of Mrs. Marsh, who 
was staring at her, speechless. The si- 
lence becoming rather awkward, Julia said, 
with a charming assumption of confusion, 

‘But perhaps you do not know; per- 
haps I ought not to have mentioned —I 
thought Angelina and Clementina were in 
his confidence, and would be sure to have 
told you.’ 

‘I really do not understand what you 
mean,’ said Mrs. Marsh, losing all self-con- 
trol, and rising from her chair with as 
many symptoms of being in a violent pas- 
sion, as were at all consistent with the dig- 
nity of a Haviland. 

‘Don’t you? Then I must explain. 
Captain Medway also proposed to Made- 
leine, and was refused; and he, too, has 
presented a humble petition to me — not 
particularly well spelt, by the bye; but 
then he is a military man —to intercede 
for him. Of course I should not think of 
doing so, though he is more endurable than 
Mr. Bingham. How very odd that dear 
Maddy contrived to keep the secret so 
well! I never imagined but that your 
girls knew it. Maddy will be quite vexed 
with me for betraying the hopeless loves of 
her delectable swains; but I really cannot 
help that. I feel the responsibility of my 
position towards Madeleine, and am much 
relieved to find you, who have seen her 
conduct constantly, consider her not to 
blame.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mrs. Marsh, 
whose dark-brown Haviland eyes flashed, 
whose high-coloured Haviland cheeks 
flushed, with quite irrepressible anger. ‘ I 
offer no opinion on the conduct of Miss 
Burdett, She is very, very far from being 
what we could have wished and expected a 
child of poor dear Selina’s to be — very far 
indeed, lamentably far; but she always was 
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a Burdett, and I am very much afraid, sad- 
ly afraid, she always will be.’ , 

So saying, Mrs. Marsh flounced out of 
the room with a rude and angry energy 
which the lamented Selina herself could 
hardly have emulated successfully. Julia 
smiled, thought for a little, smiled again, 
then rang her bell, and directed that Miss 
Burdett should be sent to her on her return 
— which was done. 

‘I don’t think you will find the affection 
of Angelina and Clementina very overpow- 
ing, Maddy,’ said Julia to the young girl, 
who came into her boudoir looking more 
than usually bright and beautiful. And 
then Mrs. Haviland told her niece the par- 
ticulars of her interview with Mrs. Marsh. 
Madeleine looked rather dismayed. 

‘O aunt!’ she exclaimed, ‘ of course it 
was a capital plan, and will rid us effectu- 
ally of my cousins; but do you think it is 
fair to them 2? 

‘To your rejected adorers, I suppose 
you mean? Certainly; more than fair — 
merciful, even magnanimous. The indom- 
itable resolution of those young ladies, my 
dear, would carry them far beyond such 
feeble measures as you and I can foresee. 
If I have betrayed the discomfiture of your 
disconsolate lovers, I have done them more 
than an equivalent good turn, depend upon 
it.’ 

‘You are right, aunt, no doubt; but I 
wish we had not been obliged to tell anyone 
but papa. They were very silly, for I can 
honestly protest I gave them no encourage- 
ment; but I should be sorry they should 
know that I talked about their nonsense.’ 

‘But you didn’t talk about it, Maddy, 
and J did, which is quite another affair. 
Besides, they are much too silly to be over- 
sensitive, rely upon it. Both these aspirants 
will marry as soon as they can, — though 
not Angelina or Clementina Marsh, — either 
because they will have gotten over your re- 
fusal, or ‘‘ out of spite,” as the phrase goes. 
Pray don’t waste any sensibility on them, 
but let us consider how valuable a document 
this letter of Herbert Bingham’s is.’ 

Madeleine looked at her aunt, not under- 
standing her meaning. 

‘Don't you see, Maddy,’ said Julia, 
‘that it commits the Bredisholmes to un- 
conditional good behaviour? If they are 
prepared to ‘‘ entertain no objection to an 
alliance,” as this stilted donkey calls it, 
with you, in case of Herbert, who has to 
represent their tremendous nobility in the 
future, and is a second edition of them- 
selves at present, they cannot decently or 
reasonably discover that you are not a suf- 
ficiently good match for their younger son. 
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I look upon this letter as smoothing most 
of your difficulties with your uncle away. 
So, if you and Verner continue to be of the 
sane mind —’ 

‘O.aunt!’ said Madeleine, ‘ you know 
we shall. How kind you are, to take this 
view! How clever, to turn what threatened 
to be such an annoyance into good! What 
a pity I cannot tell Verner! But I can’t; 
and yet, if that odious Herbert sticks to this 
notion about me, Verner must find it out 
when he comes home.’ 

‘Nonsense, Maddy, This odious Her- 
bert, so far from sticking to his notion about 
you, as you express it, with a curtness truly 
surprising and unsentimental, will, if I 
know anything of human nature, marry as 
soon as he can, if for no nobler motive than 
to prevent your being Lady Bredisholme 
some day.’ 

Madeleine’s red lip curled with supreme 
contempt. 

‘Yes,’ said Julia, answering the unspoken 
thought; ‘it is wonderful; but there are 
people who belong to the infinitely little, 
and he is a stupendous specimen. When 
Verner has been introduced to his sister-in- 
law, you can tell him the story, and laugh 
fraternally at Herbert if you like. As for 
the injury done to Herbert Bingham or the 
Captain by my telling Mrs. Marsh, I think 
we need not disquiet ourselves.’ Angelina 
and Clementina are not very likely to spread 
the fame of your conquests. Have you had 
a pleasant afternoon ?’ 

‘ Delightful!’ replied Madeleine. ‘ Mr. 
Holmes was so pleased with Basing, and 
knew so much about it. I don’t think I 
ever knew anyone except yourself, so fond 
of historical recollections and associations. 
Papa was quite surprised to find him so 
clever and well-informed; and has discov- 
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ered, now that it is too late, that he is very 
sorry not to have seen more of him during 
his stay.’ 

‘Take care, Madeleine,’ said Julia, smil- 
ing, ‘ you don’t have a third victim on your 
conscience. I wonder if Mrs. Marsh would 
acquit you of any flirtation in that quarter 
also ?’ 

*Pray don’t say such a thing, aunt, even 
in jest,’ said Madeleine earnestly. ‘ Mr. 
Holmes is not like the others ; he has plenty 
of good sense, and would never make a 
fool of himself, like them.’ 

‘Very well, so much the better; only, 
you know, folly of that kind is sometimes 
contagious.” 

Mrs. Haviland’s line of action proved 
perfectly successful. Madeleine was ex- 
posed to no more affectionate advances on 
the part of her cousins; indeed, those 
young ladies showed rather a disposition to 
quarrel with her. But Madeleine would 
not quarrel, or be quarrelled with, and they 
parted with the outward semblance of amity 
three days later. 

Horace Holmes had left Meriton on the 
previous day. The incidents of the excur- 
sion to Basing had aided to confirm him in 
his fatal delusion. Madeleine’s undisguised 
pleasure in his society, the delight with 
which she listened to him, the satisfaction 
she derived from her father’s evident liking 
for him, the frank, girlish coréliality of her 
manner, completely misled him. From 
that moment he discarded every scruple, 
every misgiving, and dwelt only in his 
thoughts on the means by which the fact of 
Alice’s existence might be for ever sup- 

ressed, and on the reversal of the persecut- 
ing decrees of fate against himself which 
seemed now within his power. 








From The Dublin University Magazine. 
A SONG. 
I’xt sing you a song, my love, 
[ll sing you a song, 
And it’s all about the old summer times, 
When the days were long. 
It’s all about the old sunny times, 
When the flowers grew, 
When we walke:! underneath the linden trees, 
Tand you. 


And [’ll sing it so sweet, my love, 
I'll sing it so sweet, 

That you'll think of the pleasant scented hour, 
When we used to meet. 


You'll think of the leafy laden bank, 
Where the blossoms blew, 

When we talked underneath the linden trees, 
I and you, ; 


And I’ll sing it so sad, my love, 
I’ll sing it so sad, 
That you’ll think my poor heart’s full of pain, 
When it’s only glad. 
You'll think that it’s full of foolish pain, 
When it’s only true 
To the days when we walked by the linden trees, 
I and you. 
L, 0. 
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From Saint Paul’s. 
CLARISSA.* 


Turs is indeed an old tale, and we should 
not now have thought of inviting the atten- 
tion of our readers to one so old, were it 
not for the boldness and unambiguous 
thoroughness of the challenge thrown down 


by Mr. Dallas, in his introduction to this, 


new edition of Samuel Richardson’s well- 
known novel. He expresses an opinion, 
almost in so many words, that Richardson 
is the greatest of all novelists, and ‘‘ Clar- 
issa” the greatest of all novels. He quotes 
Macaulay, who is said to have expatiated 
to Thackeray on the pleasures which he and 
others took in reading ‘‘ Clarissa” among 
the hills in India. He tells us that Sir 
James Mackintosh declared that it was the 
finest work of fiction ever written in any 
language. He overwhelms us with French 
admiration, naming Alfred de Musset, D’Al- 
embert, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, — 
though, as two out of these five were ad- 
mittedly adverse critics, we hardly see to 
what this leads. And then he tells us that 
many besides Diderot put Richardson and 
the Bible together. In fact, Mr. Dallas 
means to assert that there is the strongest 
possible evidence which can be given by the 
admiration of contemporaries and by the 
judgment of critics that ‘‘ Clarissa” is the 
greatest of nowels. But he goes on to add, 
—and this is the point at which he aims, — 
that, though ‘* Clarissa” is thus excellent, 
it does not now receive that attention which 
so excellent a work deserves, and does not 
administer to readers generally that delight 
which it is capable of affording. This, in- 
deed, is the very gist of the plea which he 
puts forward. ‘*‘ I lament,” he says, ‘*‘ that 
the noblest of all novels, the most pathetic, 
and the most sublime, should be unread, 
and well-nigh unknown among us.” And 
again, ‘‘ For the novelist who could so pre- 
vail, I claim in all the English courts of 
criticism, and in the regard of all his coun- 
trymen, a reversal of the sentence of neglect 
from which he now suffers.” And again, 
**T challenge for him in all the courts of 
English criticism and in the regard of all 
his countrymen a reconsideration of his 
services.” 

There is an enthusiasm in this, a true ad- 
miration for an undoubtedly noble work, 
and a true interest for the reputation of a 
great writer, which the lovers of English 
literature cannot but love. One’s first feel- 
ing on reading Mr. Dallas’s remarks is that 
of sympathy, at any rate with Mr. Dallas. 


*“ Clarissa:’’ A Novel, by Samuel Richardson, 
1868. 


edited by E. S. Dallas. Tinsley, 
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Here, says Mr. Dallas to all English read- 
ers, is a great treasure. There are circum- 
stances connected with it which seem to 
make it unavailable to the public in its 
ee shape. Let us see if we cannot so 

andle this piece of unsurpassed excellence, 
as to make it of general service to humanity. 

‘* Unfortunately,” says Mr. Dallas, ‘* Rich- 
ardson has a great fault; he is prolix. 
He gives us indeed gold, but the gold is 
shapen into a goblet so huge that few of us 
can lift it to our lips.” And then he goes 
on, ‘*I have ventured to offer to English 
readers a simple abridgment of the marvel- 
lous tale, — matchless in the range of prose 
fiction, — because, for the honour of litera- 
ture, I lament that the noblest of all novels, 
the most pathetic, and the most sublime, 
should be unread and well-nigh unknown 
among us.” To cure the evil of prolixity, 
therefore, Mr. Dallas has abridged the 
work by omitting such of the letters as he 
deemed to be unnecessary to the develop- 
ment of the story. 

In this there is an admission that ‘ Clar- 
issa,” as left to us by the author, is in the 
present day unreadable. Thus there arise 
two questions. Is Mr. Dallas right in the 
extreme amount of eulogy which he passes 
on a work which he admits to be beyond 
the power of English readers to digest in 
its present form; and will he be successful 
in making that popular which is now ad- 
mittedly unpopular by the simple work of 
abridgment ? We notice the book think- 
ing that his judgment is wrong and that his 
labours will prove to be futile; because 
the matter is of great importance, and be- 
cause it may be worth while to inquire why 
nobody now reads Richardson’s novels. 

In these days everybody reads novels. 
Now and again we hear the voice of a 
thoughtful or earnest man raised against 
this popular reaction. Mr. Carlyle or the 
Archbishop of York may endeavour to 
prove that we are dissipating our minds, 
wasting our time, and encouraging laxity 
and diffuseness in our intellectual powers ; 
but the preaching of the preacher is of no 
avail. Men are as laborious as ever they 
were. Our wives and our daughters are 
more highly educated than were our moth- 
ers and grandmothers. We work, and 
pray, and ride, and dance, and gamble, 
and talk politics as assiduously as ever. 
But we all read novels ; — lawyers, divines, 
merchants, soldiers, sailors, courtiers, poli- 
ticians, — and what not. There is hardly 
aman or a woman who can read who does 
not require that some amount of novel read- 
ing shall be printed for the delight of his or 
her leisure hours. And so much is learned 
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from novels, —so much of good and of evil, 
—so very many of the details of everyday 
life are done honestly or dishonestly, self- 
ishly or unselfishly, in a manner divine or 
diabolical, as the mind of the doer may 
have been operated upon beneficially or in- 
juriously by the novelist’s art, that the pro- 
duction and possession of good novels 
instead of bad, that is of novels that will 
teach good lessons instead of novels that 
will teach bad lessons, is a matter of vital 
importance to the nation. We think that 
we are right in asserting that the novels of 
the day have more effect on the national 
mind than cither the sermons or the poetry ; 
more probably than any other branch of 
literature with the exception of newspapers, 
— even if we except them. In speaking of 
the novels of the day, we mean the novels 
which are now read, and should count Rich- 
ardson’s among those if they were in daily 
use. If this be so, it would be a great 
thing to redeem from darkness and bring 
out into meridian light a work, of which the 
lessons arc undoubtedly moral, —if that 
work be, as it is asserted, of all novels the 
best and most charming. 

It is confessed that nobody reads ‘* Clar- 
issa.” Richardson’s novels must, indeed, 
be classed among those standard national 
works of literature with which men in gen- 


eral think it no harm to profess an acquain- 
tance, although they have never read a line 
of them, and have never opened the volume. 


There are many such national works. We 
don’t mean to say that men and women lie 
about them. If asked to put their hands 
on their hearts and say whether they had 
perused this or that book from end to end, 
the truth would come from them clearly and 
rapidly. But in the ordinary conversation 
of the world, it is customary to presume an 
acquaintance with these happy literary own- 
ers of brevet rank. Beaumont and Fletcher 
are a great example. We are disposed to 
believe that Spenser might be named in the 
list; Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress ” should 
be inserted; and De Foe’s writings, with 
the exception of ‘* Robinson Crusoe.” Dry- 
den’s poems, Chesterfield’s letters, and Dr. 
Johnson’s works, — of course we do not in- 
clude his dictionary, — may be added. In 
this catalogue Richardson’s novels must 
certainly find a place.. All these are books 
which it is assumed that every man has 
read, which all men have on their book- 
shelves, but which nobody ever reads. If 
‘* Clarissa” is so pre-eminently the best of 
novels, and as novels are now more popu- 
lar than ever, why is ‘‘ Clarissa” among 
the books that are never opened ? 

Mr. Dallas tells us that it is prolix, and 
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has undertaken on our behalf to make it 
less so. We will acknowledge, as we pass 
on, that he has so far done his task well, 
that he has omitted nothing necessary to 
the story, and that, in the three volumes 
now under notice, ‘‘ Clarissa” is a better 
novel than it was as left by Richardson. 
We will not pause to assert that an author 
should be judged by his works as he him- 
self leaves them, and will acknowledge, 
also, as we proceed, that the world of 
readers is indebted to the editor or com- 
mentator who will make that which fitted 
the taste of one age fit also for the taste of 
later ages by his labours. But we venture 
to express our opinion that, even in this 
abridgment, ‘‘ Clarissa” is so prolix, that 
the impatience of the times will not endure 
the book; and also that, as a work of art, 
it is not only prolix, but is so replete with 
other faults which have been condemned. by 
the ever-advancing literary education of the 
day, that it can never again become popu- 
ar. 

There are those, among whom, however, 
we do not think that we should reckon Mr. 
Dallas, —lovers of literature too, — who 
will tell us that our education and taste as 
to that which we read have gone backwards ; 
that men and women who prefer Macaulay 
to Burnet, Tennyson to Dryden, or Thack- 
eray to Richardson, do so because to their 
attenuated intellects and sickly judgments 
tinsel shines brighter than gold. These are 
the ‘‘ lauditores temporis acti,” the Conser- 
vatives in literature, — for there are Con- 
servatives in literature as in politics, men 
who are very serviceable to us in saving us 
from too quick a desertion of things that 
are old, because they are old,—the drag 
upon our wheels which might otherwise run 
down the hill too quickly. But we hold 
them to be altogether wrong in their judg- 
ment of men’s intellects. As age succeeds 
age, that which is most worthy keeps its 
hold upon us. As it is in matters political, 
so it is also in matters of literature. Trial 
by jury remains, and is likely to remain, — 
let Messrs. Beales and Odgers be ever so 
triumphant ; and Shakspeare is still known 
to us at least as intimately as in any previ- 
ous age. The very admission that ‘* Clar- 
issa” is not read, is of itself proof to us 
that ‘‘ Clarissa” is unreadable. 

Mr. Dallas admits that this work is pro- 
lix, and endeavours to cure the fault. But 
unfortunately the book is weighted with a 
double -prolixity. It is prolix in all its 
parts, as well as in its whole. Cut it to 
pieces as you will, and it will still be prolix. 
The telling of every incident is done with a 


prolixity that to us is amazing; and, as the 
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whole story is told in letters, it strikes us 
as being as impossible as it is cumbersome. 
The least critical reader Knows ‘that the 
writing of such letters must have been im- 
possible. The twenty-four hours of the 
day were not long enough for the transcrib- 
ing of all the words which men and women 
are supposed to have thrown into their let- 
ters, written, — say, between Monday and 
‘Tuesday morning. Mr. Dallas will proba- 
bly tell us that if the letters so written be 
in themselves charming, this inconsistency 
should be held to be venial. Even with 
this we cannot agree. The reader feels that 
there is a trespass made upon his judgment 
when he is asked to accept that as true 
which he feels to have been impossible. 
But independently of that, letters so written 
must in themselves be prolix, — prolix, 
though a week were allowed for the writing 
of them. When two or three prolix letters 
have given accounts, equally prolix, of the 
same circumstance, Mr. Dallas has been 
able to omit one or two of the number; and 
the reader is so far spared. But the ques- 
tion should be one, not of sparing, but of 
delight; and a story told with prolixity is 
not delightful even when told but once. 

We will attempt very shortly to analyse 
the story of ‘‘ Clarissa,” and to show, in 
doing so, that its faults, independently of 
its prolixity, are such as to forbid its ever 
being restored to general popularity. We 
will begin by admitting that the tale pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the highest 
merit which a work of prose fiction can 
possess. It is pre-eminently pathetic. They 
who can make their way through it, — and, 
even in the three volume form in which Mr. 
Dallas has given it to us, it is about twice 
as long as an ordinary novel, —will find 
that their feelings are harrowed by the suf- 
ferings of the heroine, and that their indig- 
nation is stirred by the iniquity of the chief 
transgressor. Such cruel usage, and borne 
with such angelic heroism, — such barbar- 
ity, and planned with such devilish art, is 
not perhaps to be found in the whole range 
of novels with which our shelves and those 
of our circulating libraries are laden. And 
this great virtue belongs admittedly and of 
tradition so absolutely to ‘‘ Clarissa,” that 
its existence is in itself the strongest proof 
of the faults of the book in other respects. 
There is no virtue in novels so generally in 
demand as the virtue of pathos; and yet, 
though the existence of this virtue in 
‘* Clarissa” is admitted on all hands, al- 
though it has become an acknowledged fact 
in literature, neither men nor women will 
read it. They will not read it, because 





there is no touch of natural life in it from 
beginning to end. 

‘larissa Harlowe is the daughter of a 
wealthy gentleman, and is one of a 
large and united family, with whom, up to 
the period at which the story begins, she 
was loved, not only in family amity, but as 
a favoured one, a pet, and an idol. She 
has father, mother, brother, sister, and two 
uncles who have all adored her; and she 
has had a grandfather who has left to her a 
large fortune. She has also a friend, Miss 
Howe, who worships her; and she has two 
lovers, — one, the notorious Lovelace, who 
is the villain of the book; and the other, 
one Solmes, who is the object of her early 
disgust. Of these two lovers, the first has 
managed to get himself refused by Clarissa’s 
sister, who is, nevertheless, frightfully jeal- 
ous when the lover transfers himself to 
Clarissa. The other is favoured by all the 
Harlowe family, as being one who will not 
give trouble, either by profligacy or in mo- 
ney matters. Clarissa, of course, loves 
Lovelace, — though, throughout the whole 
story, so much is never admitted by her, — 
and protests loudly that she will have 


,|nothing to say to Solmes. Then the 


whole family go to work to force her to 
marry the man she hates, and make scruple 
of no tyranny to drive her to compliance. 
Her brother and her sister become fiends of 
malice. Her father removes himself away 
as an offended god, but as a god who knows 
no mercy ; and her uncles are stormy, cruel, 
and devilish. Clarissa, in the meantime, 
manages to keep up a correspondence with 
Lovelace, and at last elopes with him. Up 
to this point the mind of the reader is solely 
intent on getting on with his work. The 
whole story is told in letters, — chiefly, up 
to this point, passing between Clarissa and 
her friend, Miss Howe. The minutest de- 
tails are told, but all these details are un- 
natural. There is not a letter among them 
that any girl could have written in any age. 
Anna Howe herself is detestable. She has 
a respectable lover, whom she marries at 
last, and in respect of whom her letters are 
full of the most absurd abuse. She relates 
to her friend all her ill-treatment of this 
lover, down to the very words she uses. 
Yet not once does she profess affection for 
him. And yet she marries him. _ In depict- 
ing Anna Howe and her lover, Richardson 
has intended to be humorous, but even Mr. 
Dallas will not, we think, break a lance in 
defence of his author’s humour. And, in 
describing the manner in which Anna Howe 
did get married and Clarissa Harlowe did 
not, Richardson has adhered to his stiff, 
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ungainly, puritanical idea as to women, — 
that 2 woman till she is married should be 
ashamed ever to own that she loves. We 
may be told that such was the idea among 
well brought-up women of the time: but we 
venture to assert that the poetry, plays, 
and tales of the day tell us that this was not 
so; and that women then, if less demonstra- 
tive, and therefore less natural than now, 
were still known to speak their minds. 
Richardson desired to teach virtue as he saw 
it; and, in doing so, has repudiated all hu- 
man nature, — as is done by so many who, 
in these days, endeavour to teach us virtue 
in godly but false little books, about godly 
Lut false little people. 

We may here point out the impracticabil- 
ity of telling, by means of letters between 
correspondents, a story in which the details 
of life are to be given and the intricacies of 
a wide plot evolved. Novelists who kave 
attempted this have usually begun their 
work with epistles which might possibly 
have been written, — with letters which as 
letters are not altogether absurd, — with 
simple statements of facts and expressions 
of feeling and opinion, of wishes and fears ; 
but they have invariably found themselves 
driven to use the straitened form of narra- 
tive with which they have provided them- 
selves in a manner of which epistolary cor- 
respondence can know no real cmagle, re- 
peating whole conversations, and, on occa- 
sions, conversations which have reached the 
writer second-hand, heaping letter upon let- 
ter, one after another in the same day, and 
presuming at last that the writers of them 
wrote as though they themselves were in- 
tentionally fabricating the novel which has 
to be given to the public. Scott tried this 
mode of structure in ‘‘ Redgauntlet,” and 
Scott failed. In this novel the great master 
gradually escapes from the narrow confines 
of familiar epistles to the still cramped mode 
of a diary, and from that to a narrative, 
with which he ends his story;— and even 
with this resource ends a story that has 
been spoilt in the telling. ‘‘ Evelina” is 
perhaps the best instance we have of a novel 
told by letters; and this is so, not because 
the letters are at all natural, but because 
Miss Burney in concocting them has thrown 
over all idea of fashioning the letters to the 
rainds and natural language of the writers, 
and has allowed herself to write them as 
though she herself had forgotten her own 
trammels. When the reader comes to 
** Evelina in continuation,” it is to him sim- 
ply the beginning of a new chapter. But 
Richardson has provided for himself no such 
refuge from his difficulty as was found either 
by Miss Burney or by Scott. The plot be- 
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comes most intricate, but the letters which 
tell the plot are continued throughout, and 
are so written that the reader is never fora 
moment permitted to feel that his story is 
being told to him by the person who should 
tell it. That young ladies should be labori- 
ous, persistent, and long-winded in their 
letters to their friends, is perhaps an idea so 
well established in the minds of novel read- 
ers, as to make it seem possible that eight 
or ten hours a day should be devoted to the 
purpose; but when young men about town, 
gay rakes, fellows who fight, and drink, and 
gamble, and notoriously spend their hours 
in the pursuit of pleasure, — when such as 
these are found to cover quires of paper 
daily, not only with their own productions 
to their own correspondents, but in copying 
them to send to others, and in copying the 
production of others to send to their corres- 
pondents, — the patience of the reader gives 
way, and he feels that too much is demanded 
of him. 

Clarissa elopes, and after various adven- 
tures with her lover, is taken to a house of 
ill fame, and is there detained a prisoner 
by Lovelace with the aid of a bevy of vile 
women, and by the assistance outside of 
men as vile. In arranging this, Richardson 
has been forced to continue intricacies of 
plot so minute, so detailed, so dove-tailed, 
as to create continually the feeling of im- 
possibility. Letters go astray, and don’t 
go astray, get into wrong hands, and into 
right hands, with equal improbability. A 
diplomate in the old days of diplomacy 
cozening all Europe, a Talleyrand or a 
Metternich carrying out a scheme for im- 
posing or deposing an emperor, were as 
nothing in intrigue to Lovelace managing 
the ruin of a young woman, whom, to do 
him justice, he is generally quite ready to 
marry, and who has eloped with him clearly 
with the purpose of marrying him. Plot 
thickens upon plot. Forgery, perjury, 
rape, and murder are executed or proposed 
with the freest volubility; and to every 
such crime, or scheme for crime, women of” 
the town, domestic servants, and ruftians 
hired for the occasion, are made privy with 
no compunction. There could have been 
no law in the land, and yet Richardson is 
writing of the reign of George Hl. It is 
known to her friends that Clarissa is in the 
hands of a villain ;—it is even known dur- 
ing the story that she is with villainous 
women ;—but no one comes to help her. 
Her devoted Anna Howe writes letters by 
the dozen, but never appears on the scene, 
even when she hears the whole story of her 
friend’s tragedy. During the greater por- 
tion of this part of the baok the reader 
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finds himself detained at the house of ill 
fame in company with women of the town 
whose conversation is given at length, — 
_ and is given as repeated by Clarissa to a 

gentleman who is the chief correspondent 
of Lovelace! Will Mr. Dallas tell us that 
Clarissa Harlowe’s life at Mrs. Sinclaire’s 
will ever be popular among English novel 
readers? It is very moral and not ob- 
scene ;— but it is nasty, altogether unnatu- 
ral, and wanting in all the elements of dra- 
matic effect. 

From this den she escapes to Hampstead, 
and is brought back again by contrivances 
which are surely the most clumsy which 
ever. a novelist used. She was a lady of 
excellent education, of high intellect, used 
to society, and able to talk down an arch- 
bishop on any matter of discourse. In con- 
versation it is impossible to have her at a 
loss. Her manners and wit are as perfect 
as her beauty. And yet she is cajoled 
away from her refuge at Hampstead by two 
women of the town who represent them- 
selves, at Lovelace’s instance, to be ladies of 
title, and his near relations! By them she is 
taken back to her former prison, — and 
there she is drugged and violated. And 
upon this the violator writes the only short 
letter in the book. ‘ And now, Belford, 
I can go no further. The affair is over, 
Clarissa lives. And I am,—your humble 
servant.” We willadmit here that the pa- 
thos is so great and overwhelming as to 
banish from the reader’s mind for the mo- 
ment the remembrance that no man that 
ever lived could ip such circumstances have 
written such a letter. 

And now the author is so vilely crippled 
by the fashion of his narrative that he can 
make but little of the picture of his heroine. 
Clarissa, half-erazy, as she well might be, 
writes a letter to Anna Howe, and a letter 
to Lovelace, — which Lovelace copies and 
sends to his friend! But the injured woman 
herself cannot be brought on the scene, — 
the two letters seem to have tried too 
highly the novelist’s powers. ‘* Oh, Love- 
lace,” she says, ‘‘ you are Satan himself, — 
or he helps you out himself in everything, 
and that’s as bad. But have you really and 
truly sold yourself to him? and for how 
long? What duration is your reign to 
have?” After this she escapes again; gets 
into good hands; is then arrested by the 
bad women, not at the instance of Love- 
lace, but on his behalf; again escapes, is 
grandly persistent in her refusal to marry 
him, and dies unvisited by any of her near 
relations or by her darling friend. 

The latter part of the story is chiefly told 
‘in.the letters of Belford to his friend Love- 
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lace. Belford is admitted to the intimacy 
of Clarissa, and is named her executor. In 
this position he becomes acquainted with 
all the details of her life, which he communi- 
cates to his friend in letters eight, ten, and 
twelve pages in length, writing sometimes 
two a day. In the last months of poor 
Clarissa’s life, Mr. Belford had almost more 
than man could do in looking after her, and 
telling the history of her life to her se- 
ducer; but during all this time he never 
quarrels with his friend or is stirred to 
avenge Clarissa. This is done some 
months after the lady’s death by a military 
cousin who has had much dealing with 
Lovelace, dealing that was frank and al- 
most friendly, and that after he had learned 
the story of the poor girl’s fate; but who 
at last, after full consideration, conceives it 
to be his duty to follow Lovelace, and to 
challenge him with all courtesy, and—to 
shoot him. Of hot anger, of passionate in- 
dignation, of that feeling which would have 
driven almost any man—nay, almost any 
woman —to clutch at Lovelace, and to 
tear him to pieces, there is not a word. 

The first question to be asked as to every 
novel is whether it will please. There are 
various other questions to be asked, which 
are also very important. Will it be injuri- 
ous to its readers? If so, though it be 
ever so full of delight, let it be banished 
from our rooms. Is it well written? If it 
be not, even though it please, it is open to 
just censure. Is it untrue to nature? If 
it be false to nature, let the critics say so, 
even though the charm of the work be com- 
plete. Let all and every fault be pointed 
out,—for the benefit of readers and of 
writers too. These novels are so far good 
that the readers seek them and delight in 
them. So much is true of them, though we 
acknowledge that they might have been bet- 
ter. But a novel that will not please is 
naught. The world will not have it if there 
be more of trouble than of pleasure in the 
reading of it. Now, to our thinking, the 
world of the present day cannot be made to 
take delight in ‘‘ Clarissa.” Every reader 
that does read it will acknowledge its won- 
derful power of harrowing up the feelings, 
its surpassing pathos, its terrible picture of 
Virtue suffering all things but debasement 
under the hands of Vice. But no reader 
will rise and feel that in the reading of the 
book he has passed happy hours. It is 
quite true that readers who have commenced 
may be unable not to finish the volumes,— 
that readers may find themselves compelled 
to get through the work by some mixed 
process of reading and skipping; but the 
desire will always be to reach the end in 
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order that the labour may be over. Through- 
out the story there is no one to love or 
even to like, save only Clarissa. The per- 
sonages with whom the reader will become 
acquainted are for the most part either 

loomy and tyrannical, or vicious and abom- 
inable. And with Clarissa herself the read- 
er forms no pleasant acquaintance. She 
never smiles, and we must admit, indeed, 
that she has little reason for smiling. She 
is always among wretches, and from first 
to last we never see what Clarissa would 
have been with pleasant friends around her, 
or with a lover whom she loved. Main- 
tained misery may please through a short 
story; but the world of readers is averse 
to being steeped in wretchedness through a 
long series of volumes. 

It has not been so much our intention to 
criticise Richardson’s story, which as we 
have said, is indeed an old tale, as to call 
in question the conclusion of Mr. Dallas 
with the view of inquiring whether that 
which he has done will resuscitate a lost 
popularity. When Richardson wrote nov- 
els were scarce, and of those which were 
written few were deemed to be fit reading 
for young and modest women. That ‘‘ Clar- 
issa’’ should have been so esteemed some- 
what astonishes us, as in no novel that we 
know is a fouler brood of low characters 
introduced than in ‘‘ Clarissa; ”—but the 
moral teaching was supposed to be good, 
and the book was undoubtedly accepted. 
As we look back to the literature of past 
ages we see that the tastes of men and wo- 
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men have changed. The novels of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
now absolutely unreadable by us, and we 
do not think that any abridgment would . 
make them pleasant to us. Those of the 
eighteenth stand their ground with a cer- 
tain amount of life. We have acknowl- 
edged that men desire to have Richardson 
on their shelves, and almost persuade them- 
selves that they have read ‘‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison.” But no force from the out- 
side will draw people back upon them. We 
do not think much of the admiration of 
Diderot, of Scott, or of Macaulay, as ex- - 
pressed for Richardson. The enthusiasm 
of an individual, let him be who he may, or 
the enthusiasm of a certain hour in that in- 
dividual’s life, is but slender proof of the 
excellence of anything. If we found that 
the volumes of Richardson were frequently 
taken down from our shelves, that the book- 
sellers dealt in them widely, and that the 
novels were sold at the railway stores for a 
shilling apiece, we should think more of 
such evidence than of that of the Governor- 
General, and Secretary, and Commander- 
in-chief in India, with their wives and fami- 
lies, as given by Macaulay to Thackeray in 
the drawing-room of the Atheneum. But 
we will not close these remarks, widely op- 
posed as they are to the views of Mr. Dal- 
las, without again expressing our admira- 
tion for the literary zeal of an Editor who 
has been willing to give so much labour 
and time to an old tale, simply because it 
has moved him deeply. 





CHILDREN ABROAD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—I am reminded by your article on the 
children whom one meets with on the Continent 
of an American family whom I met with in a 
pension on the Lake of Geneva, where I spent 
two days. The party consisted of a girl of about 
twelve and two younger children; they had no 
nurse or servant. ‘The eldest girl was left in 
charge, while the father and mother were, I be- 
lieve, making a tour in Switzerland for a fort- 
night. I did not hear that any express cause 
had taken them away. The little girl’s manage- 
ment of the younger ones was such as many a 
mother might have envied. The boy and an- 
other -little boy had been out playing till after 
dinner was ready, and rushed in while we were 
at table. One of the young culprits was adjured 
by his mother several times in persuasive, drawl- 
ing tones, ** Do brush your hair, Tommy, you’re 
not fit to be seen, do go and brush it.’? When 
the other appeared his sister said very gently, 
** You have forgotten to brush your hair, Char- 
lie, you cannot sit down to table so,’’ and Char- 
lie was off to make himself tidy. 

In the evening we were going for a row on the 





lake, and I proposed to take the little girl, for 
whose loneliness I could not help feeling a good 
deal of pity, on the water. She would like very 
much to go, but she could not leave Minnie, As 
I could not bear to deprive my little friend of 
what was evidently a great pleasure, I asked 
whether Minnie would be good, and having re- 
ceived the elder sister’s promise that she would, 
I suggested taking her too, though an unknown 
child of five in a boat is rather anxious work. 
Minnie was perfectly good, and we returned in 
safety. 

I have often thought since of the eldest girl. 
I wonder whether hers is an exceptional cxase, or 
whether there are many American children like 
her. The strange and, to English ideas, prepos- 
terous notion of leaving a girl of twelve without 
any elder friend, and without any special recom- 
mendation to the mistress of the pension, did not 
surprise me more than the manner of the little 
girl herself, gentle, childlike, unassuming to 
strangers; very gentle yet very decided to the 
younger ones; staid and quiet she naturally was, 
but there was not a particle of self-conceit, or 
presumption, or self-sufficiency in her bearing.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., E. G. T. F. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
NATIONALITY AND RELIGION. 


WE supported, in an article a little time 
back, the doctrine set forth by Lord Ma- 
caulay, Dean Milman, and others, that the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was 
essentially a Teutonic movement. We 
showed how the reformed doctrines had 
been accepted by the great bulk of the Teu- 
tonic nations of Europe, and by very few 
besides the Teutonie nations. We argued 
also that the acceptance of the Reformation 
| the Teutonic nations, by England above 
all, was owing to a certain conformity in 
its doctrines, and still more in the political 
incidents of those doctrines, with the na- 
tional character of those nations, and with 
the circumstances of their former history. 
To us islanders above all, a system which 
called for no submission to a foreign Power, 
which allowed us to develop our insular 
feelings to their fullest growth, was natu- 
rally acceptable above all others. But we 

urposely kept ourselves from pointing out, 
est we should be drawn away too far from 
our proper subject, that this phenomenon, 
according to which ‘Teuton and Protestant 
are, in modern Europe, names which are all 
but interchangeable, is only one example 
of a large class of phenomena of the same 
kind to be remarked in all times and coun- 
tries of the world. We leave it to divines 
and philosophers to explain the fact, but 
the fact itself is beyond doubt, that certain 
forms of religion do commend themselves 
in a special way to men of certain races, 
that they seem, as it were, better suited to 
their national character and circumstances, 
that they embrace them more readily and 
carry them out with greater zeal. We de- 
sign nothing beyond a plain statement of 
historical facts; and we do not flatter our- 
selves that we are going to put forward 
anything that is at all new. Buta collec- 
tion of facts, however well known, plainly 
stated and put into their right relation to 
one another, is often of great use. It is of 
special use on this sort of subject, on which 
men’s ideas are often greatly confused, led 
away in many cases by mere misunderstand- 
ings of nomenclature and historical geogra- 
pay. 

One thing must specially be marked at 
starting, that the religion which history 
shows best to suit a particular nation is by 
no means always the immemorial faith of 
that nation, or even a faith which has had 
its origin among that nation. One exam- 
ple, the greatest of all, is enough. Chris- 
tianity is of Jewish origin, but the Jews 
are just the people who most obstinately re- 





ject it. We say most obstinately, because 
they reject Christianity while having better 
— than idolaters, or even than 
Mahometans, of knowing what Christianity 
really is. The vast mass of Christians have 
no sort of ethnical kindred with the first 
converts of Galilee and Jerusalem. They 
are the descendants of men who worshipped 
Zeus, Jupiter, Woden, and the less famous 
Gods of those lesser nations which seem a 
sort of appendage to Greeks, Romans, and 
Teutons. In this case, and in many others, 
nations have adopted a religion, they have 
become identified with it, they have made 
it as it were part of their national being, 
though it has been first preached to them 
by men of some other race, and though its 
tenets have been such as, before the event, 
they might have been expected to cast aside 
with disdain. 

Some religions again, and some particular 
forms of the same religion, seem more easi- 
ly to allow the free development of na- 
tional life than others. The identification 
of nationality and religion reached its ex- 
treme point among the ancient Hebrews. 
Judaism was, simply and solely, the religion 
of the Hebrew nation. The Jew was ready 
to make proselytes, but such proselytes 
were called on to become Jews. The wor- 
shipper of the God of Abraham was to be- 
come, as far as adoption could make him, 
a son of Abraham. Mahometanism again 
is essentially a proselytizing religion: it is 
of its very life and being to be so. Now 
Mahometanism does not indeed require men 
to become Arabs, as Judaism requires men 
to become Jews; but it seems, when left to 
itself, to bring all its converts, as far as 
may be, to a certain level of national be- 
ing. It seems to raise them to a certain 
point, and to keep them from rising above 
a certain point. It seems to stereotype a 
certain social and political state as its un- 
conscious ideal. nd, if it has not made 
all men Arabs, it has carried the Arabic 
language everywhere with it; the speech of 
the Koran has in some Mahometan countries 
displaced the native speech of the people, 
and in others it has been largely mingled 
with it. Comparing again Eastern and 
Western Europe, it is plain that in the East 
nationality and religion become identified 
in a way in which they do not in the West. 
A French Protestant is still a Frenchman; 
an English Roman Catholic is still an Eng- 
lishman ; nay, we have found out that even 
the Jew may, if he chooses, be admitted to 
civil, political, and social equality with the 
Christian of either Church. It clearly is 
not so in the East. Greek, Turk, he 
Armenian, are words which express reli- 

















NATIONALITY AND RELIGION. 


ious as well as national differences. In 
act, the religious difference comes first. If 
a man changes his religion, he changes his 
nationality. The Orthodox Church and the 


Greek nation are very far from being co- | 


extensive expressions ; but what makes them 
not co-extensive is that the Orthodox Church 
contains the Greek nation and several other 
nations beside it. But if a man of any of 
those nations forsakes his religion, if he 
ceases to belong to the Orthodox Church, 
he is looked on as forsaking his nationalit 

as well. Maultitudes of*Turks are of Gree 

or Slavonic origin; Constantinople was 
stormed, and the Ottoman Empire was ad- 
ministered, by the children of Christian 
parents. But the proselyte to Islam, wheth- 
er voluntary or involuntary, whether the 
mature renegade or the Janissary kidnapped 
in his childhood, ceased to be Greek, Slave, 
or whatever he was before; the mere fact 
of proselytism enrolled him among the rul- 
ing caste, and made him, for all practical 
purposes, a'Turk. Even the Oriental Chris- 
tian who forsakes the national form of Chris- 
tianity for another greatly weakens, if he 
does not wholly cast off, the national tie. 
The United Greek and the United Armenian 
are Greek and Armenian only in a very 
secondary sense. So, in the further East, 
names like Hindoo and Parsee — strictly 
mere names of nations, like English and 
French — have acquired a secondary re- 
ligious meaning which has quite displaced 
the national meaning. If a Hindoo or a 
Parsee embraces Christianity or Mahome- 
tanism, no one any longer speaks of him as 
a Hindoo ora Parsee. In the East then 
we may say that nationality and religion are 
absolutely identical. Given a man’s nation 


* —his practical nation, not necessarily his 


ethnological pedigree — and you know his 
religion. Given his religion, and you very 
often know his nation; you at least know 
that he must belong to one out of two or 
three nations. In the West nationality bas 
had a good deal to do with determining re- 
ligion, and religion has had something to 
do with determining nationality. But, in 
either case, nationality or religion has been 
simply one element among other elements. 
The two things have never become identi- 
cal, as they have in the East. 

If we cast our eye over Christendom and 
its divisions, we shall easily see how exactly 
they are marked out by certain great na- 
tional and historical landmarks. _Christian- 
ity is the religion of the Roman Empire and 
of those nations which have come, more or 
less fully, under Roman influences. It was 
not without a meaning that the Empire in 
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on its chief as something more than a mere 
civil ruler, as the temporal chief of Chris- 
tendom. Except so faras its faith has been 
displaced by Sinbetestonien, Christianity 
still includes all those nations which formed 
part of the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent; all the then heathen nations which 
in the process of serving, conquering, or 
dismembering it, came within the range of 
its influence ; all the heathen nations which 
afterwards came within the range of direct 
Roman influence, Imperial or Papal. That 
is to say, it is the religion of Europe, in- 
cluding of course European colonies ; it is 
the religion of the small remnant in Roman 
Asia — in Roman Africa there is hardly so 
much as a remnant — which Mahometan in- 
vasions have failed to eatup. Beyond these 
limits its extent has always been small and 
its existence precarious. Abyssinia stands 
alone as an example of an ancient Chris- 
tian Kingdom surviving in a country which 
never formed part of the Empire, and which 
has never been settled by Eurupean colo- 
nists. We leave divines and philosophers 
to explain the reasons. We only state the 
manifest fact. Ifthe Articles would let us, 
we should say that there was something or 
other in the national character or cireum- 
stances of all these nations which did de- 
serve Christian enlightenment ‘‘of con- 
gruity.” 

Looking again within the limits of Chris- 
tendom itself, it is easy to see four ve 
intelligible divisions. First, let us go oak 
four hundred years or thereabouts. We 
should then see but three. There was first 
the Western, the Latin Church, with the 
Roman Pentiff still its real spiritual chief, 
with the Roman Cesar at least its nominal 
temporal chief. Its pale embraced all 
those nations which had at any time bowed 
either to the temporal sway of the Western 
Cesar or to the spiritual teaching of the 
Western Pontiff. Secondly, there was the 
Eastern, the Orthodox, Church, the Church 
of the hardly defunct Roman Empire of the 
East, and of those European nations which 
had submitted either to the temporal dom- 
inion or to the spiritual teaching of the 
New Rome. Thirdly, there were the rem- 
nants of the ancient national Churches of 
the East — the heretics, as Roman and By- 
zantine orthodoxy deemed them, of Ar- 
menia, Syria, and Eygpt. That is to say, 
they were the Churches of those nations 
which had been politically incorporated 
within the Empire of the Cesars, but which 
had never cheerfully accepted either its 
Greek or its Roman influences. Armenia, 
the > oldest Christian Kingdom, Syria and 


later days took the title of Holy, and looked | Egypt, representatives of a civilization and 
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if it ever happens, be very different from 


a literature older than that of Greece and 
Italy, had never become pupils of their 
masters. While the rest of the Empire, 
save here and there a wild mountain tribe, 
adopted either the Greek or the Latin lan- 
guage, they clave to their own ancient 
tongues, they moulded Christianity into 
forms of their own, and they offered no hear- 
ty resistance to the Saracen invader. Abys- 
sinia, the spiritual colony of Egypt, the 
one Christian State wholly beyond the lim- 
its of the Empire, of course takes its place 
along with those nations which never wil- 
lingly belonged to it. All these three di- 
visions still remain, and, within the range 
of the last two, nationality and religion are 
still as identical as ever. But the events of 
the last three centuries and a half have 
added a fourth division. That is to say, 
the Teutonic nations have risen against the 
spiritual domination of the elder Rome. A 
curious question now arises. We see that 
Roman, Byzantine, Oriental, and Teutonic 
Christianity all exist. Will there ever be 
such a thing as Slavonic Christianity ? 
The great mass of the Slavonic nations, all 
at least of the Eastern branch of the race, 
have stood for ages towards the Eastern 
Church and Empire in nearly the same 
relation in which the Teutons have stood 
to the Western Church and Empire. They 
have been half conquerors, half disciples. 
Will they ever revolt against the New 
Rome as we have done against the Old? 
If they ever do, it must be a revolt of a 
different kind. It must be a purely dog- 
matic revolt. It is only accidentally that 
the Byzantine Church has anywhere estab- 
lished a dominion against which national 
feeling is tempted to kick, as national feel- 
ing is tempted to kick against the dominion 
of the Roman Church. Some of the na- 
tions belonging to the Orthodox Church 
have had, and still have, grievances to 
complain of at the hands of the Byzantine 
atriarchate. But they are simply local and 
temporary grievances, such grievances as 
the appointment of Greek Bishops to Bul- 
garian sees and the like. The Eastern 
Church never attempted to establish the 
same sort of universal dominion as the 
Western. The national Churches within 
its communion have always enjoyed a na- 
tional hierarchy and the use of the national 
language in divine service. At this mo- 
ment the national Churches of Greece and 
Russia are in full spiritual communion with 
the mother Church of Constantinople, while 
they are as independent of her in their in- 
ternal constitution as the Church of Eng- 
land is independent of Rome. There may 
Le a Refcrmation in the East, but it must, 


the Reformation in the West. It will not 
be a revolt. ‘The utmost in the way of re- 
volt that is likely to happen is for Bulgaria 
to claim to form an independent national 
Church as well as Russia and the Greek 
Kingdom. ‘There is no need te cast off a 
yoke where no yoke exists. If a reform, 
doctrinal or other, ever happens in the 
East, it is as likely to begin at Constantino- 
ple as at Athens or at Saint Petersburg. 
A reform in the West could not begin at 
Rome, because the leading object of all 
reform was to cast off the authority of 
Rome. i 

Nationality and religion then are in some 
parts of the world identical; in other 
parts, though not identical, they greatly 
influence one another. The ritual, the 
discipline even the dogmas, which suit one 
nation do not suit another. Such is plainly 
the fact, but beyond the statement of the 
fact we do not presume to go. 


From The Saturday Review, 24 Oct. 
FRANCE. 





Tne Spanish Revolution has perhaps 
done something for the general peace of 
Europe during the next few months. What 
plans, if any, the Emperor Napoleon had 
formed, only those in his confidence can 
tell. The settled discontent with which the 
Tuileries regards the state of Germany had 
perhaps found vent this last summer in the 
concoction of more than one scheme or 
conspiracy against the quiet of the Conti- 
nent. Various ideal repartitions of Europe 
have been designed in the Imperial Cabinet 
in the course of sixteen years of political 
dreaming, and 1868 has had, like the rest, 
its map, its programme, and possibly its 
plan of a campaign. Great enterprises 
might have been undertaken again in the 
coming winter if it had not been for the 
irony of Fortune, which so constantly in- 
terferes with the execution of the vague 
purposes of irresolute men. Prussia, at 
any rate, is thought to be safe till next year, 
when, unless anything else happens, the 
French Emperor will again be hard at work 
conquering General Moltke upon paper. 
| All that can be hoped is that something 
| may happen again next year, and, as the 
world is full of surprises, perhaps some- 
‘thing will. The Pope may be ill, or M. 





Rochefort may be dead, or there will be a 
| Great Exhibition somewhere, or a new gen- 
,eral election to the Corps Législatif, or the 
Jesuits may have got into trouble by buy- 
ing up all the land in Belgium, or M. Olli- 
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FRANCE. 


vier have acquired the happiest influence 
at home over the mind of the French Em- 
peror. Everything will once more neces- 
sarily blow over, and the French nation be 
consoled with the promise for the twentieth 
time that the Edifice is now at last about 
to be crowned, and a new law introduced 
about the public press. It is singular that 
a politician of the Emperor’s grasp of mind 
should be incessantly exhausting his own 
treasury and the patience of Europe by 
these indefinite soclengaione and postpone- 
ments. War, it would seem, never is, but 
always is to be. The explanation is that 
the Emperor cannot but perceive that the 
war programme on which he is constantly 
forcing himself to ponder is unsuited to the 
real wants of his age and country. He is 
by no means inaccessible to ideas of right 
and wrong, and a grain of conscience easily 
makes him sour. Those who are best ac- 
quainted with his habits and disposition ap- 
pear agreed in thinking that he oe no nat- 
ural turn or inclination for engaging in a 
great and hazardous campaign. Handling 
the powder-barrel, and calculating the ef- 
fects of its explosion, is an occupation for 
which he has even a predilection, but firing 
it would be an act of fury from which his 
better nature, at well as his ordinary in- 
stincts, both equally recoil. Napoleon IIL., 
like Hamlet, might continue through whole 
years to brood over an enterprise which he 
could not bring himself to execute, if it 
were not for the natural tendency of political 
clouds to precipitate themselves in wet 
weather. Englishmen know by experience 
the meaning of ‘‘ drifting into war,” and 
the danger is lest the situation which the 
Emperor has partly created should in its 
turn produce the catastrophe from which he 
shrinks. 

The general impression that a movement 
upon the Rhine was meant to coincide (in 
case of Russian intervention) with a revival 
of Polish agitation and a Franco-Austrian 
expedition in favour of Catholic Poland, is 
doubtless founded upon a modicum of fact. 
Such a combination was probably one on 
which the Imperial fancy has rested in its 
passage from one phase to another, and for 
the present, like Beau Brummel’s mangled 
cravat’s, must be considered to be one more 
of the Emperor's failures. The advantage 
of the design, if it was ever really matured, 
was doubtless that France might thus ex- 
pect to engage on her side a certain amount 
of pious and a certain amount of revolution- 
ary fervour. The Pope might bless the 
banners whose mission was to avenge the 
Catholic Bishops of Poland; while the scat- 
tered spirits of sedition in France, Italy, 
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and the Austrian Provinces would be dis- 
tracted, if not persuaded, by the spectacle 
of a crusade for the cause of nationalities. 
Even Garibaldi would feel a little uncertain 
as to the path of duty, as he could not head 
at one and the same moment a guerilla war 
in Poland and in Italy. To head sucha 
Catholic league as this would be the Em- 
perur’s delight — that is to say, if it did not 
cost too many lives, and if he could calcu- 
late with absolute certainty on its success. 
To have the Pope and the French Empress 
crying with joy at the news of alternate 
Te Deums at Warsaw and Baden-Baden, to 
see French Marshals proudly prancing about 
at the head of military contingents from 
Catholic Spain and even Catholic Belgium, 
and to be able to hope that the excitement 
about Poland might make the Roman ques- . 
tion easier of solution, in which case Italian 
legions might yet be fighting with enthusi- 
asm in the Polish forests side by side with 
the French Zouaves —all this is a sort of 
political picture which the Emperor of 
course has often drawn at times in his ro- 
mantic soul. The reconciliation of the Pa- 
pacy and of democracy would seem thus to 
be complete; and France would get the 
Rhine, with the approval both of the patri- 
ots and the priests of Southern Europe. 
This dreamy, misty, Napoleonic fancy has 
been ruined, as it was sure in the ordinary 
course of things to be, by a very common- 
place event. The Queen of Spain, who was 
to have played the glorified part of at once 
lending men to France and contributing an 
air of sanctity to the undertaking, has sud- 
denly been deposed by her subjects, who 
could not abide an intolerable mixture of 
piety, misgovernment, and feminine de- 
pravity. The loss of an army on the eve 
of a desperate campaign is a serious affair, 
especially when the army is one on whose 
co-operation at the nick of time depends 
the whole success of the arrangement. 
Anxious as the Spanish Revolution may be 
to appease or propitiate the French Empire, 
liberated Spain is scarcely likely to embark 
in a speculative filibustering adventure, 
which at most could only end in the aggran- 
disement of an already powerful neighbour. 
And indeed, supposing that no such ingen- 
ious scheme was seriously entertained at 
the Tuileries as a Franco-Catholic alliance, 
still the explosion of a successful rebellion 
in Spain has not been without its uses. 
The dreams of an undecided person are 
easily disturbed. A rat behind the tapestry 
at the last might have kept Hamlet from 
avenging his father’s ghost. No one can 
feel sure what the French Emperor might 
6r might not have attempted this winter, if 
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at the critical moment his resolution had 
not been shaken by hearing a noise upon 
his frontier. 


It is not pleasant to think that the peace 
of Europe is at the mercy of any single 
man ;.but no condition is without its con- 
soling side, and it is some comfort to feel 
that the French Emperor has his nerves. 
Les nerfs, said the philosopher, voila lhomme. 
Napoleon III. might have been a bold des- 
perado, with the spirit and determination 
of a burglar. As it is, he is a sovereign 
who is reluctant to shed blood, who knows 
what military glory means to the poor and 
industrious, and who in his heart, perhaps, 
is not sorry when something occurs to ren- 
der it easy for him to put off his great con- 
quests till another day. He would doubt- 
less rejoice, for the sake of humanity, if 
Prussia at the last moment would give him 
a small, even the smallest piece of tribute 
money. What the representative of French 
vanity requires is indeed rather consideration 
and deference than concession ; and Napo- 
leon III. often perhaps sighs (in the inter- 
ests of humanity) to think what a happy 
family the Continent would be if France 
might enjoy even the faintest shadow of 
hegemony. His policy, alternately bold and 
timid, Lumitarian and reactionary, conclu- 
sively shows that despotic power cannot 
safely be entrusted even to philosophers 
who have what is called the popular fibre. 
The Empire is not peace. It has not justi- 
fied the first blast of trumpets with which 
its chief entered the political arena. Neith- 
er, on the other hand, is the Empire war. 
The Empire, to Europe, means suspense. 
Ilow long Prussia will consent to have the 
sword of Damocles hang over her head has 
yet to be seen; but if she does not mind 


it, and if 1868 is to close quietly in spite of 


all the rumours of the autumn, one cannot 
but allow that suspense is not so bad but 
that certainty might be worse. 


From The Saturday Review, 24 Oct. 
MR. REVERDY JOHNSON AT LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Liverpool banquet to Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson has been a complete success. 
Coming at exactly the right moment, when 
the minds of men on both sides of the At- 
lantic were prepared and anxious for some 
sign of reciprocal good-feeling and assured 
amity between the two nations, it has risen 
into an event of real politieal importance, 
by affording a means of placing on record 
the good relations now existing between 
England and the United States. Every 
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one who heard Mr. Reverdy Johnson, and 
every one who has read what he said, 
must have felt a conviction that the repre- 
sentative of the United States was not 
speaking mere smooth things to please for 
a moment, but was uttering the genuine 
sentiments of his own mind and of the 
minds of a vast number of his countrymen. 
They wish, as we wish, to forget the past, 
and to go on better and more kindly for the 
future; and in nothing was Mr. Johnson’s 
speech more commendable, nothing showed 
the wisdom and generosity of a statesman 
more, than the manner in which he dealt 
with the objection that there were some 
present who ought not to have been there, 
and who while the civil war was going on, 
had sympathized, and even perhaps co- 
operated with the South. The partisans 
of the North in this country are even more 
American than the Americans themselves, 
and were in a state of great fury and agita- 
tion because Mr. Laird and other Copper- 
heads had been asked to be present. ‘They 
expected that Mr. Johnson would feel the 
same horror at sitting down to eat with 
such persons as an American Republican 
feels at sitting down to eat with a negro. 
But Mr. Johnson was much wiser than his 
friends, and not only did not allow the 
presence of Mr. Laird to spoil his dinner, 
but went out of his way to express his sat- 
isfaction that the representative of the 
United States was treated as if the civil 
war was now past and forgotten, and was 
welcomed simply as the guest of English 
merchants and statesmen. How are out- 
standing difficulties ever to be surmounted, 
how are Americans ever to get over the 
soreness which they felt while the war 
was going on, if the member for Birken- 
head is not to be asked to a Liverpool din- 
ner beeause the English friends of the 
North have a too vivid remembrance of 
his misdoings? If Mr. Johnson had shown 
himself petty enough to resent that the rep- 
resentative of one-half of the port of Liver- 
pool should have been asked to meet him, 
he would not have been the man to estab- 
lish the friendship of the two nations on a 
firm basis. It must have been gratifying to 
all the sensible portion of his audience to 
find that he frankly dealt with the matter in 
a graceful and generous manner. Perhaps, 
however, his audience was even more grat- 
ified by the declaration which he took upon 
himself to make with regard to the public 
debt of the United States. It seems to 
have been an afterthought, for it was only 
at the close of the entertainment that he 
touched on this point. Probably some of 
his Liverpool friends thought that, as he 
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had said so much that was true, and had 
done so much to tranquillize the feelings 
of different kinds of people, it was a 
pity the bondholders should not come in 
for a share of the good things going, and 
that a word should not be spoken to keep 
up the price of Five-Twenties. Whether 
Mr. Johnson was right in committing 
himself and the nation he represents so 
decidedly on a point which is still kept 
open in the battlefield of American poli- 
tics, he alone can decide. We in England 
cannot criticize his conduct in any way 
on this head. We can only accept his 
declaration with the sincerest pleasure, and 
rejoice to find so leading an American 
statesman, placed in so responsible a posi- 
tion, declare that even if the point in dis- 
pute is one that can be fairly raised be- 
tween the debtor and the creditor, pru- 
dence and honesty alike concur in deter- 
mining that it shall be ruled in favour of 
those who have lent their money. 

Lord Stanley was there to meet Mr. 
Johnson, and joined in giving the welcome 
assurance that all was going on as well as 
possible between himself and their guest, 
and that all the questions at issue between 
ourselves and the Americans were in a fair 
way to be settled very shortly, and on 
terms highly satisfactory to both parties. 
On two points — the possession of the island 
of San Juan and the naturalization of 
aliens — an understanding seems already to 
have been arrived at. It ought not to be 
diflicult to deal with such a subject as the 
island of San Juan. Very few Englishmen 
have ever heard of the island, and our only 
feeling as to it must be that we do not wish 
to be bullied out of it, or out of anything 
else ; but that really we have so many pos- 
sessions we know nothing about, and do 
not know what to do with, that we should 
be rather glad than otherwise to find our 
title bad to some of them. As to naturali- 
zation, it never was an international diffi- 
culty at all. A few violent Americans tried 
to make capital out of it, and to use it asa 
means of hurting the feelings of Britishers ; 
but we in England never saw it in that 
light at all. The difficulties that surround 
the subject are difficulties, not of na- 
tional feeling or custom, but simply of law. 
It so happens that, in this as in many other 
cases, the rule which we are willing to ac- 
cept is simple enough, but the application 
of it is by no means easy. Let us suppose 
that we and the Americans and every other 
civilized nation are willing to adopt the 
ep that every male of full age may at 
nis pleasure, and by going through certain 
forms, change his nationality. This sounds 
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simple enough, and Englishmen are quite 
as ready to accept it as Americans can be. 
Butthe consequence of the rule in the sphere 
of criminal law, inthe sphere of family life and 
of inheritance, are not easy to foresee and to 
determine properly ; and it is quite as much to 
the interests of Americans that they should be 
roperly determined as it can be to that of 
tnglishmen. The‘discussion of the claims 
on both sides arising out of the war is not 
yet ended, but both Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Johnson seem to think an agreement as 
equitable as possible under the circumstan- 
ces will very soon be come to; and it is 
evident that Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward 
will be glad the matter should be settled 
before the new President forms his Cabinet, 
and that Lord Stanley would like to have the 
credit of going out of office with the 
credit of leaving so good piece of fin- 
ished work behind him. Both sides, we 
suppose, will agree to admit to some extent 
the claims of the other, and therefore both 
sides will have something to pay. The 
balance may possibly be against England. 
We may have to pay the money, but then 
we shall have one great source of satisfac- 
tion to comfort us. The Americans will be 
only settling those ordinary claims for repa- 
ration which arise so easily and naturally out 
of every war where the interests and com- 
merce of a neutral are largely mixed u 
with those of a belligerent. But we shall 
be establishing a principle at once new and 
greatly to our advantage. We shall be 
binding over all neutrals not to inflict on 
us the injury to which a great maritime 
Power is most exposed in time of war. 
We shall be insuring ourselves against 
depredations on our mercantile marine at 
the hands of neutrals or by their conni- 
vance ; and this is a source of security and 
advantage to us which we shall be sure to 
be purchasing very cheaply, whatever may 
be the exact amount of pecuniary satisfaction 
to the Americans which Lord Stanley may 
undertake we shall render. 

The good feeling prevailing between the 
United States and England seemed so 
clearly established, the banquet went off so 
well, and it seemed such an excellent thing 
to have secured peace between the two na- 
tions on such pleasant terms, that Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Gladstone were both led 
to speculate on the possibility of the exam- 
ple being followed elsewhere, and of Europe 
being tranquillized in the same manner. 
Lord Stanley allowed it to be understood 
that, in his opinion, the danger of war be- 
tween France and Prussia had been exag- 
gerated, and it was principally because per- 
sons had chosen to think war inevitable 
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that it had, even in the least degree, 
seemed imminent. That the present sys- 
tem of keeping enormous armies on foot in 
time of peace, in order to be ready for war, 
was most disastrous and pregnant with fu- 
ture mischief, appeared to him obvious ; but 
he confessed that he could find no simple 
and satisfactory remedy. He is much too 
sensible and well informed to believe in 
projects of disarmament by arrangements 
and stipulations as to the number of troops 
and ships that each nation may keep in 
readiness. In fact, he could think of no 
substitute for standing armies, or of any 
means of lessening their amount, All that 
he thought could be done was to avert, in 
each case as it arose, an open rupture. To 
make wars few is, he thinks, an aim within 
the reach of modern statesmen. This may 
be done, or at anyrate something may gen- 
erally be effected towards doing it by two 
means. In the first place, neutrals who are 
known to have no sinister motive or interest 
may exercise their influence to heal quar- 
rels, suggest compromises, and remove 
grounds of difference. In the next place, 
nations may choose diplomatic representa- 
tives who will be prudent and conciliatory, 
and who will do their best not to magnify 
small dissensions, and not to provoke bit- 
terness and jealousy. As Mr. Gladstone 
truly said, the United States have been 
very wise and fortunate in this respect; 
and for many years have sent to England 
not only men among the foremost of those 
they had to send, but men who tried to do 
justice to England as well as to America, 
and who, while upholding the honour and 
protecting the interests of their own coun- 
try, did not attempt to bully or provoke us, 
or to steal small advantages, and keep 
alive petty quarrels. We, in our turn, 
may be glad that, at the time when the 
banquet was going on, we had not to re- 
proach ourselves with having taken the ad- 
vice of those who despise the Americans 
most, and having sent them a lord to daz- 
zle and delight them. Nothing could be 
nore contemptuous than the proposal to 
give the post of American Minister always 
to a nobleman, whether he was fit or not, 
because the Americans were snobs, and 
would be proud of talking to him. Expe- 
rienced and conciliatory men of business 
are what the Americans, like all other na- 
tions, want to find in the diplomatists sent 
to them; and Mr. Johnson is an excellent 
example of what such men can do in a very 
short time, when they set about their task 
in the right way. He has not only mate 
himself popular in England, although he 
has only been a few weeks here, but he has 
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done much to make his countrymen popular 
here. He does this by being at once cor- 
dial and straightforward. As Lord Stanley 
said, it was a pleasure to work with him. 
The old notion of diplomacy and diploma- 
tists is quite worn out. In former days it 
was held to be the highest triumph in di- 
plomatic circles to conceal every real 
thought, and only to hint and insinuate 
aims and ambitions. Now business is done 
ina different way. A frank statement of 
what is wanted on each side is followed by 
a polite and, if possible, an exhaustive dis- 
cussion. This is much better and much 
simpler; but, far from showing that diplo- 
macy is an extinct trade, it only shows how 
much higher is its present standard, and, 
far from diplomatists now having nothing to 
do, they have to do very difficult things in 
the best possible manner. Simplicity is the 


height of art in this as in everything else. 
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GOETHE, who was, in his old age at least, 
very fond of the proprieties and decorous- 
nesses of life, even where they clearly 
passed the bounds of artificiality,— perhaps 
partly by way of reaction from the time 
when. he used to stand with his master the 
Duke of Weimar cracking horsewhips for a 
silly wager in the market-place of Weimar, 
— had a keen appreciation of the decorums, 
—what the Chinese themselves call the 
Tao Li,—of Chinese fiction. There was 
something stiff and old-fashioned about the 
great German poet as a child, and, when 
once his youth was passed, the love for the de- 
corous and the measured returned strongly 
upon him, nor was he ever more animated 
than in praise of it. To Eckermann he 
said in 1827, that the only difference be- 
tween the Chinese pictures of life in such 
fictions as he had read, and the German, is 
that with the Chinese ‘‘ Everything happens 
in a clearer, purer, more moral manner. 
Everything with them is reasonable, citizen- 
like, without great passion and poetical 
rapture, and has in that respect a good 
deal of similarity to my Hermann and Dor- 
uthea, as well as to the English romances 
of Richardson. There is, however, this 
difference, that with the Chinese the life 
of outward nature is always interwoven with 
that of the human figures. One always 
hears the splashing of the goldfish in the 
pond, the continuous singing of the birds 


* The Flowery Scroll. A Chinese Novel. Trans- 
lated and illustrated with Notes by Sir John Bow- 
ring, LL.D., F.R.S. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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in the branches; the day is always bright 
and sunny, the night always clear; there is 
a great deal about the moon, only it does 
not change the aspect of the landscape ; its 
rays are conceived as bright as those of 
the sun itself. And the interior of the 
houses is as neat and elegant as their pic- 
tures; for example, ‘I heard the pretty 
maidens laugh, and when I caught sight of 
them they were sitting on fine bamboo 
chairs.’ There you have in a touch the 
most charming situation; for you cannot 
think. of bamboo chairs without the great- 
est lightness and elegance.” He went on 
to remark that the substance of the Chinese 
fictions ‘‘ always turns on what is moral and 
seemby. And it is just in consequence of 
this severe regulation in everything that 
the Chinese Empire sustained itself tor 
thousand of years, and will, by the same 
quality, continue to sustain itself in the fu- 
ture.” No one can read this story, which 
Sir John Bowring has translated for us, 
without being reminded of Goethe’s criti- 
cism. It is a very amusing story to one 


quite unversed in Chinese fictions, though 
but a little of this sort of thing would cer- 
tainly be too much. What one feels most, 
is the tame extravagance, if we may use a 
sort of paradox, both of the life and of the 
style. Goethe is quite right in saying that 


there is a civic, citizenlike, customary, con- 
siderate, in a word, tame air about them 
which suggests a great resemblance to the 
life of the old-fashioned German cities, old 
Nuremberg, or Goethe’s own city, old 
Frankfort. Everything is ceremonious with- 
out being aristocratic; the young are as 
pompous as the old; there is much bowing 
and handing about, and large words to 
small actions ; but there is a pacific tone of 
town life and popular competition about it 
all; the energy is all strictly confined with- 
in customary channels which it is an unheard- 
of thing to transgress. The modes and im- 
pulses of human action all resemble canals 
rather than rivers ; they are artificial, meth- 
odical, carefully banked up, and connected 
together in formal net-works. But though 
the human life is so regulated, and tame, 
and formal, the garden and open-air life of 
China is interwoven, as Goethe says, com- 
pletely with the human figures. The sun, 
and the moon, and the flowers, and the 
trees, and the ponds, and the birds are in- 
corporated with every phrase describing 
human sentiment and purpose. Again, as 
Goethe also says, there is no graduation in 
the landscape effects; there is the same 
want of perspective in the literary pictures 
as in the Chinese painting; the moonlight 
is as bright and sharp as the sunlight; the 
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distances, physical or moral, are not well 
kept. This it is which, in spite of the tame- 
ness, gives the air of extravagance and ex- 
aggeration to all the writing, descriptive or 
sentimental. While the outward and in- 
ward are so closely mingled, there is some- 
thing childish in the apparent inability to 
use more than one tone or tint at a time, 
whether in describing feelings or scenes. 
There is an entire absence of either pictorial 
or moral graduation. As the moonlight is 
painted just as bright as the sunlight, so 
there is no graduation in the picture of emo- 
tion. Ordinary courtesies take as intense a 
colour as the most passionate lovers’ senti- 
ments. The modesty of self-depreciation 
is even more exaggerated in its language 
than the humility of love. This is, however, 
rather a specially Oriental than a Chinese 
characteristic. Sir John Bowring mentions, 
what is well known, how the Chinese de- 
spise our despatches for their plain and 
straightforward expressions, their absence 
of hyperbole. We remember seeing in 
some old newspaper that a Chinese deputa- 
tion to Sir John stated that the deputies 
‘* wondered at the splendour of his Pheenix- 
like appearance,”—a statement which cer- 
tainly out-tops the most lover-like extrava- 
gances of English poetry. So of the com- 
mon compliments of life, Sir John tells us 
what every one has probably heard before, 
that 


**In all their intercourse the Chinese use 
the most exaggerated expressions, in deprecation 
of themselves and their belongings, and of lauda- 
tion of the persons and possessions of those the 
address. Their own abodes, however grand, 
they. call their ‘ humble cottage,’— that, how- 
ever lowly, of him with whom they converse, ‘ the 
illustrious palace.’ Evidences of this extrava- 
gant form of expression pervade this and all Chi- 
nese novels,”’ 


Now, it is not the mere exaggeration of 
this sort of phraseology, so much as the loss 
of perspective, which is necessarily pro- 
duced by there being nothing stronger left 
to say where stronger emotions and passions 
have to be represented, that strikes the 
reader of a Chinese fiction. The meaning- 
less compliments of life are as emphatic as 
its most passionate vows; and so, too, in 
the painting of nature, as the buttercups 
and daisies, or whatever may be the Chinese 
equivalents, are left out of the picture alto- 
gether, and we hAve nothing but the peonies 
and the lotuses and the chloranthuses, the 
imagination gets fatigued with spots of 
equally ostentatious colour and the conse- 
quent absence of all tone in the art. Per- 
haps it is in some measure in consequence 
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of this that, in spite of the general tame- 
ness of effect, the want of any conflict, of 
any stand-up fight, of any elasticity and va- 
riety in the so-called action of the novel, 


there is so much hysteric violence about | 


the various lovers’ despair. It would al- 
most seem as if the Orientals, having ex- 
hausted all the force of expression on tame 
and ceremonious compliments, are forced 
to get hold of something stronger than lan- 
guage when they get to anything like real 
emotion; and are therefore compelled to 
introduce floods of tears, shiverings, raids 
upon furniture, and suicide, as the only fit 
expressions of actual misery when they de- 
sire to paint it vividly. The range of ex- 
pression which words can convey having 
been entirely used up for the faintest and 
feeblest feelings, the Orientals are forced 
to tear their garments, cast dust on their 
heads, and use, in short, violent action, 
when they want to delineate strong feelings. 
But this, as we said, is not, we fancy, spe- 
cially Chinese, but Oriental. What does 
seem to be Chinese is the specially artificial 
mode of conveying hysterical feeling,— the 
high-born mode of commitiing suicide, 
for instance, by eating gold leaf,—the fash- 
ion whereby a young lady expresses a break- 
ing heart by burning her cosmetics and her 
backgammon board, and scattering her 
draughts and dominoes over the floor of 
her chamber. Here for instance is a pic- 
ture of such a young lady’s despair: — 


** She threw her rouge and cosmetic box into 
the pond, that she might show her determination 
to abandon all care of her pretty face. ‘I will 
not even hope for peace or joy. I will seek m 
way to the yellow wells, and find forgetfulness 
there.’ And then she took up her luxurious 
looking-glass and her costly lute and broke them 
in pieces. ‘ Who, in the world, cares for my mu- 
sic, now,— Who will ever ask me how I look in 
the mirror? Like a solitary phoenix,—like a 
lonely swallow,—I shall droop and die,’ She 
threw her jasper flute away,— she tore the strings 
of her guitar,— But fell weeping like Yu Kwan, 
whose tears stained her silk garments. * [ would 
not yield to the entreaties of Lung Yu, himself, 
nor subject myself to be betrayed by a perfidious 
Liao Chi. I will rather die. A pile of yellow 
earth shall be my habitation.’ She next burnt 
her many-coloured pencils, and tore up her flow- 
ery note-paper. ‘I will write no more poctry,— 
I will not leave a fragment behind me. IT long 
only to sleep for ever among the flowers.’ Next, 
she burnt her backgammon beard, and scattered 
her draughts over all the chamber. ‘He has 
deceived me with treachery and lies! T[ think 
on these fleeting moments of hope and bliss with 
vain regrets, What, though my eyes weep 


blood,— what, though my sleeves are drenched 
She seized her harp and broke 


with tears!’ 
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it,—her dominoes she flung about on all sides. 
The sight of anything that had given her pleas- 
ure was intolerably painful. ‘Qn whom shall I 
wreak my vengeance? On you, faithless one! 
on you, be my last curses!’ And then she 
threw her embroidered silks and satins into the 
fire. ‘What have I now to do with the adorn- 
ings of the toilet? Never, again, will I gird my- 
self with an ornamented belt. No! I will for- 
get everything. But know you, treacherous 
Liang, that you are the cause of my destruction.’ 
So, having burnt her garments, she broke her 
golden nails,’’ * 


And of another young lady, when in a par- 
oxysm of despair of a rather less keen or- 
der,— despair for a betrothed husband whom 
she has never seen or heard from, anfl who 
does not care for her,— it is told that ‘‘ she 
rouged herself no longer, dropped her paint- 
box, and was sorely afflicted,” vowing to 
wear ‘‘ silk dresses” no more. The ‘‘ break- 
ing the golden nails” is a very expressive 
act of Chinese despair, just as letting them 
grow, and. crushing the feet till neither feet 
nor hands are of any use, is very expres- 
sive of the thorough artificiality of Chinese 
fashion. The very highest expression of 
despair short of suicide seems, in China, to 
be expressed by the repddiation of the most 
artificial amusements and conventions of 
life,— the destruction of cosmetics, the scat- 
tering of the dominoes and draughts, the 
breaking of the golden nails. Where this 
same young lady recovers her lover, we 
hear, ‘* Yao Sien’s spirits revived, and from 
that hour she began again to paint her eye- 
brows.” 

One feels a certain dread, as one reads 


Y | this picture of Chinese life, especially as re- 


gards the elaborate system of civil-service 
competitive examinations, and the bureau- 
cratic spirit which seems ingrained in the 
very heart of Chinese life, lest the Western 
civilization should ever tend towards this 
goal. When one reads of a young lady 
drowning under the eyes of some boatmen 
‘“who had heard cries of distress, but 
waited for orders, and took no steps to 
save Yu Khing,” and considers Sir John 
Bowring’s note thereon, it is impossible not 
to feel a certain spasm of fear. This is Sir 
John Bowring’s remark : — 


**This is characteristic of the Chinese. I 
have known robberies take place in crowded 
streets, with not the slightest interference from 
the passengers, or from persons looking out 


*« Chinese ladies of rank allow their nails to 
grow to the length of several inches, as an evidence 
that they are never employed in manual labour. 
They stain them ofa golden colour, and at night they 
are protected with metallic coverings, to prevent 
their being accidentally broken. To break the long 
nails is the last act of despair.”’ 
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of their doors and windows, while the offences 
were committed. People were constantly drowned 
in Hong Kong, in the presence of those who 
might have saved them without any peril to 
themselves, and I was obliged to issue an ordi- 
nance, condemning the boats to confiscation 
whose owners refused to rescue those who had 
fallen into the water.”’ 


The purely civic civilization of a crowded 
and over-populous empire is sure to end in 
something like this, at least without the 
“ane of a strong spiritual power to 
eaven and exalt that secularism of idea 
which the Chinese, the English, and the 
Americans seem to exhibit naturally in al- 
most equal degrees. A reviewer with whom 
we have had some little controversy lately, 
has lamented the failure of the Darwinian 
law of ‘‘natural selection in the struggle 
for existence” in the human world. We 
are not sure that in China it does not operate 
with almost the same force as in the lower 
world of animal life. The account of the 
deaths which take place during the compet- 
itive examinations is a strict result of the 
triumph of the Darwinian law : — 


** Late newspapers from China give some in- 
teresting particulars of the resumption of com- 
petitive examinations in Nan King, where they 
had been long interrupted by the presence of the 
Tae Ping insurgents. An Imperial decree di- 
rected the ex unination hall to be opened in the 
ancient capital of China. No less than two 
thousand students presented themselves as can- 
didates for the Kiu Jen, or Master of Arts de- 
gree, and in consequence of the time which had 
passed since the last exumination, an unusual 
number, not less than 248 students, were pro- 
moted. So severe was the competition, that 
great numbers committed suicide, and many oth- 
ers died from over-exhaustion and anxiety. It 
is stid that no less thn 75 corpses were carried 
out from the examination-halls. They were re- 
moved by secret, underground passages, lest the 
great entrance should be profaned by the pres- 
ence of the unhippy dead, who are supposed to 
pay this most awiul penalty for undivulged of- 
fences, which ought to have prevented them from 
entering into the competitive field.’’ 


And to this, mere secularism, however re- 
spectful of the rights of others, however 
eivic and citizenlike in Goethe’s sense, nec- 
essarily tends. 

Sir John Bowring has produced in this 
translation a very useful as well as amusing 
book. Of course of its scholarship we can- 
not pretend to be judges in any degree. 
But of its freshness and interest we are; 
and quite apart from the features of the tale 
which are likely to be thought the most cu- 
rious,—the reconciliation of the views of 
the two rival young ladies, the lover, and 
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his parents by his eventually marrying both 
the heroines, for example, a dénouement of 
which English novelists cannot avail them- 
selves,— it will be found full of curious and, 
to English readers, striking touches. 


From The Spectator. 
THE TRUE DANGER OF TOBACCO. 


Tue long struggle between the votaries 
and the opponents of Tobacco, which has 
raged at intervals for the last three hundred 
years, is, we suspect, very nearly at an end. 
The world smokes, just as the world eats, and 
sees as little necessity for defending the one 

racticeas the other. It recognizes evils aris- 
ing from oversmoking just as it recognizes 
evils arising from overeating; but is no 
more alarmed by stories of paralysis pro- 
duced by cigars than by reports of apoplexy 
from roast goose. It sets down the victims 
in either case as slightly silly persons, and 
goes on its way with a remark about the 
uses of moderation. But that the Govern- 
ments of Europe have seized with natural 
eagerness on a new and tempting opportu- 
nity of taxation, and that there is but one 
mode of smoking, the narghilé, which looks 
graceful, the women of the West would, we 
believe, ere this, have adopted the practice, 
as their sisters in the East have done, and 
the victory of the weed would be complete. 
Mankind have discovered, in fact, a new 
pleasure so great that it tempts them to 
overcome an instinctive disgust so genuine 
that the first cigar makes everybody sick, 
do not see any counter-balancing evil, and 
will not be lectured into giving the pleasure 
up. Moralists indeed have pretty nearly 
abandoned their efforts in despair. A man 
like Dean Close now and then says a harsh 
word against an enjoyment which he regards 
as purely sensual, and an economist occa- 
sionally makes a fuss about the waste of 
money it involves —a waste very curiously 
great, if we assume that tobacco has no ef- 
fect either for good or evil; but asa rule 
these austere thinkers have concentrated 
most of their attention upon alcohol, a much 
less dubious subject for the eloquence of 
asceticism. The only serious attacks now 
come from the fastidious, who in some coun- 
tries have contrived to make it bad taste to 
smoke in a woman’s presence; and from 
physicians, who every now and then are 
startled by isolated facts into reviewing the 
popular decision. Some such facts seem 
recently to have come before a well-known 
physiologist, who, in St. Paul’s Magazine 
for this month, does a little thinking aloud 
upon the matter, arriving of course, with 
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some hesitation upon one point to be no- 
ticed directly, at the popular conclusion. 
It is, he says, a fallacy to argue that be- 
cause nicotine in the concentrated form, or 
an overdose of ordinary tobacco, is poison- 
ous, therefore a smaller dose must in its 
degree be poisonous too. Quantity alters 
quality sometimes, as we see in the cases 
of alcohol, opium, and even flesh meat, all 
of which can be made to yield a strong poi- 
son, but in reasonable doses are innoxtous 
or beneficial. The effect of the doses is 
not cumulative when the smoker is in an or- 
dinary state of health, any more than the 
effect of daily glasses of wine or cups of 
tea, either of which may be taken for sev- 
enty years with as little consequence at the 
close of life as at first. There are, no 
doubt, states of health in which a small dose 
may be highly injurious or even poisonous, 
and the essayist in St. Paul’s gives, with 
characteristic clearness, an explanation of 
this circumstance, the cause, as he thinks, 
of much of the prejudice against tobacco : — 





**The stomach is quite capable of absorbing 
the poison, but it absorbs it slowly compared 
with the rapidity of the process by which the 
poison is excreted; and in consequence of this 
greater rapidity of excretion, although all the 
poison may be absorbed, yet at no one moment 
is there sufficient quantity in the blood to pro- 
duce injury. ‘Spread out the thunder into its 
minutest tones ’ svys Schiller, ‘and it becomes a 
lullaby for children.’ Spread out the deadliest 
poison in minute doses, and it becomes a med- 
icine — as we know from the daily use of strych- 
nine, prussic acid, and other energetic poisons, 
in medical practice. Now when a poison is rap- 
idly excreted by the skin, lungs, and kidneys, so 
that an accumulation in the blood is prevented, 
all injury is avoided, a succession of minute 
doses not being the same as one concentrated 
dose. But if from any cause the rapidity of ex- 
cretion be arrested, an accmulation takes place, 
and thus a small dose comes to have the effect of 
a large dose. This is not hypothesis; it has been 
proved by Hermann of Berlin, who found that 
the dose of curare which was quite innocuous 








THE TRUE DANGER OF TOBACCO. 


The experience of mankind, which after 
all is the best guide, is, we need not say, 
in exact accord with this view, and tobacco 
might be pronounced a harmless luxury but 
for one exceptional fact, which is noticed 
by the writer in St. Paul’s Magazine, but 
which is dismissed far too summarily. He 
admits, with a freedom which will please 
the few resolute opponents of tobacco, that 
its use in excess is very injurious, produc- 
ing nervous complaints, hysteria, mental 
weakness, and sometimes paralysis, and 
very justly sets that aside as an evil inci- 
dent to almost every habit of mankind. 
Alcohol, coffee, and even ordinary food may 
all be made dangerous by taking too much, 
and ‘‘ the argument from excess is an ex- 
cess of argument” —the only important 
point as to that matter being the limit of 
moderation, which differs with every indi- 
vidual, and with the state of the digestion 
or each separate day, or even hour, tobacco 
before breakfast being injurious to many 
men who can smoke after it with impunity. 
But those who use tobacco want an answer, 
either from the lay physiologist of the St. 
Paul’s or from the medical profession, to a 
much more subtle question. Has not to- 
bacco a property belonging to very few sub- 
stances which makes its use exceptionally 
dangerous, much more dangerous, say, than 
that of alcohol,—the property, that is, 
when adininistered in an overdose, of effect- 
ing some permanent change, probably in the 
spinal cord, which renders the victim for 
ever after liable to injury from the minutest 
dose? This writer does not pretend to an- 
swer that question as it could be answered 
in the Lancet, but he has had special reason 
to study the action of tobacco, and believes 
that the following three cases quoted in the 
magazine, from Dr. Druhen’s work on to- 
bacco, point to the one real danger arising 
from its use : — 


** Case I. M. T., an advocate, aged thirty, of 
athletic frame, began in 1840 to manifest symp- 





when injected into the stomach of a rabbit be- | toms of a spinal affection, which continued till 
came almost immediately fatal if the vessels of | the summer of 1845, These symptoms fluctu- 
the kidneys were tied, thus preventing the excre- | ated considerably, but they resisted all treat- 
tion from taking place through the kidneys. | ment. At last, Druhen, suspecting that the dis- 
Hermann also found,— what, indeed, Brown S;- | turbing cause was excessive smoking, persuaded 
quard had long ago proved,—that the dose of | his patient to give up this bad habit. All the 
alcohol which was fatal to an animal when left | symptoms disappeared as if by enchantment, 
exposed to the cold, passed away without serious | and at the end of one month the cure was com- 
effects when the animal was kept very warm, — | plete. M. T. enjoyed good health for some time, 


the heat accelerating and the cold retarding the | 


excretion from the skin.’’ 


But in the great majority of cases small 
doses of tobacco are as entirely innocuous 
as small doses of the very dangerous poison 
contained in tea. 


but one day dining with the Doctor he entreated 
to be allowed to indulge in a cigar. The permis- 
sion was refused, but he persisted and smoked. 


| § Nosooner had he finished his second cigar than 


I saw him hastily quit the table. I rose also in 
some anxiety, and he confessed that all his old 
sensations had returned. This indication was 
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decisive. M. T. henceforth entirely gave up his | action of calomel swallowed years after- 
cigar, took steel tonics for a month, and hasever wards. The old superstition about anti- 
sinee enjoyed robust health.’— Case Il. M. ob-' dotes probably had its origin in facts of the 
served that his energies had been declining; he same kind, observed, perhaps, in times 
was excessively thin, ate little, and only found | when men had a greater capacity for be- 
comfort in smoking very strong cigars. He com-' jieyving what they saw than they have in this 
plained ofacute abdominal pains every afternoon, | century of ours. If this suggestion is cor- 
which only ceased at night; trembling of the | x vag 


limbs, palpitations, and sometimes sickness, He | yout, and no other explains the facts, 
| bacco is a permanent danger to mankind, 


| important whenever the conditions of men’s 
lives or the specialties of their constitution 
makes overdoses probable. 

It would be very useful to ascertain, if it 
were possible, what those conditions and 
constitutions are, an inquiry towards which 
the writer in the St. Paul’s gives us very 
little help. It has been proved by experi- 
ment that inaction of the kidneys make nico- 
tine additionally dangerous, and the essay- 
ist lays it down as a proposition that any- 
thing which diminishes excretory action, a 
severe fall in the temperature, for example, 
creates danger. So probably does any se- 
vere reduction in the pulse, if coincident 
with the overdose; or hunger, or deep de- 
pression of mind. Constitutions vary so 
infinitely that it is scarcely possible to lay 
down many rules, but most physicians 
would, we imagine, endorse one or two; as, 
for example, that a severe cold is always a 
hint to diminish tobacco, that it should 
never be taken fasting, and that to most 
men it is specially, and as it were oddly, in- 
jurious during the intervals of sleep. That 
last is a caution smokers do not need, —in 
Europe at least, — but snufftakers do, and 
it is one which this writer, without pretend- 
ing to understand the reason, offers serious- 
ly. One pinch of snuff taken between 
sleeping and waking at night will do more 
to produce the symptoms of nicotine poison- 
ing than a boxfull taken in the day-time, 
will produce in many cases actual vomitin 
hours after. And finally, it may be laid 
down as an axiom that men of highly-strung, 
sensitive, nervous organizations, and men 
who habitually eat little, are better without 
tobacco. They need it least, it is on them 
that it exerts its worst effects, and they, of all 
men, are most liable to become slaves to 
the indulgence, which they fancy relieves 
the dyspepsia it produces. To all sufferers 
from tobacco, we would add that if the the- 
ory we have tried to maintain is correct, — 
and we speak as those who know by dreary 
experience the hold tobacco gets over the 
affections, —there is no remedy whatever 
except total abstinence. If the mischief has 
once been done, one cigar or one pinch of 
snuff is as badas ahundred. Some of them 
can -act on the advice without an effort, 
nothing in the history of tobacco being so 


was advised to relinquish tobacco during one 
month; did so, and the symptoms disappeared ; 
but he afterwards declared that he would rather 
endure the sufferings than be deprived of tobacco. 
He resumed his old habit, and the old pains re- 
turned.— Case IIT. A man aged forty-five, of lym- 
phatic temperament, extremely sober, and very 
regular in all his habits, was troubled by the pre- 
monitory symptoms of melancholy mania. He 
was perfectly aware of his hallucinations, but 
could not escape them. After two or three weeks’ 
me:lical treatment they passed away, and he re- 
sumed his labours at the bank, where he held the 

t of cashier. M. Druhen accidentally learned 
that his patient was a smoker,—a moderate 
smoker,—and that during his treatment the de- 
sire for tobacco had not mae itself felt, but on 
his recovery he again resumed his cigar, and 
once more the old symptoms appeared. Warned 
thus by experience, he renounced tobacco en- 
tirely, and from that day has had no recurrence 
of the symptoms,”’ 


There are physicians in London who could 
add greatly to this list. One’ we know 
watched a case in which a violent nervous 
and mental affection, cured by the disuse of 
tobacco, returned after an interval of years 
when the patient had thoughtlessly smoked 
a few cigars, and disappeared again on the 
cessation of the habit; and numbers of 
smokers will testify to occasional ‘ fits ” of 
severe malaise from a smaller allowance of 
tobacco than usual. Is it not, then, at least 
possible, if the facts are true—and every 
physician in large practice knows them to 
be correct, —that almost any devotee of 
tobacco may accidentally get an overdose, 
and may thenceforward be liable to suffer 
more or less severely whenever the ordinary 
dose happens not to be carried off as rapid- 
ly as usual? The poison is then absorbed, 
as the writer in the St. Paul’s describes, and 
a permanent, though it may be minute, in- 
jury is inflicted on the nervous system. In 
what way the overdose alters the victim’s 
liability to attack is a question for physiolo- 
gists; but it may be held to be certain that 
it does, and though we have called the ac- 
tion special, it is not unique. The vaccine 
virus permanently alters the liability of 
every child in the empire to be poisoned by 
smallpox ; there are drugs —-are there not ? 
— which produce a liability to epilepsy, and 
an overdose of mercury will intensify the 
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curious as the readiness with which many 
confirmed victims give up the habit, —a 
readiness in part due, it may be, to the fact 
that no consequences follow its disuse such 
as follow the disuse of opium or alcohol. 
Others could as soon be broken of opium- 
smoking, or hemp-eating, or dram-drinking 
as of tobacco, and for them there is only 





JEWELS. 


one useful line of advice. Fight the habit 
with your whole will and attention, as if it 
were a stutter or a twitch. Bear the tor- 
ture of disuse as you would bear a disease ; 
go to bed, or to sea, and remember that 
one cigar or one pinch of snuff will in bad 
cases re-arouse, after an interval of months, 
the insatiable crave. 





Precious Jewers, — Colour is never so com- 
mercially valuable as in precious stones. For 
instance, the ruby, the sapphire, and the Ori- 
ental topaz are identically the same so far as the 
materials of which they are composed go, but 
they differ in value immensely. ‘The ruby is, in 
fact, the same as a red sapphire, but the first- 
mentioned jewel is the most precious of stones, 
whilst the blue sapphire is not of any great value. 
Of old all blue stones were called sapphires, and 
extraordinary virtues were attributed to them. 
In these days we go to the analytic chemist when 
we wish to discover if there is any poison in a 
drink, but our forefathers imagined that Nature 
took the place of science, and attributed to this 
gem the power of discovering the presence of 
noxious matter in any liquid in which it may 
have been placed. The ancients believed that 
these precious gems changed colour on being 
brought in contact with poisonous matters, and 
that they even had the power of killing spiders, 
which in past times were considered poisonous. 
The sapphire is very easily imitated, and there 
are many sham jewels that are passed off as the 
real thing. Indeed, we do not doubt that this 
is the case with many so-called jewels which we 
see on fair necks, and never dream of doubt- 
ing. The Oriental emerald is an exceedingly 
rare jewel, and so is the Orientalamethyst. These, 
like the ruby and the sapphire, are varieties of 
the corundum, the Indian name by which they 
are known. ‘The reader may not be so well ac- 
quainted with what is termed the cat’s-eye jewel; 
it has the reputation of being a very lucky stone, 
and it is sol sometimes for very large prices in 
consequence of this supposed quality, for there is 
nothing very beautiful in its appearance to re- 
commend it. The ancients, who had not arrived 
at the modern perfection in jewel-cutting, were 
in the habit of engraving their jewels, and Mr. 
King, in his volume on precious gems, has given 
us some very beautiful examples of this art. 
The emerald is principally found in New Gra- 
nada, but many are also found in Salzburg and 
Siberia, principally in limestone rock. This gem 
isa great favourite with Mohametans, chiefly, 
we suppose, -from the colour. The Orientals be- 
lieve it possesses marvellous powers of a very di- 
verse nature; for instance, it is considered capa- 
ble of endowing the men with courage and the 
women with chastity; it is supposed to possess 
many medicinal qualities as well, but it is not 
necessary to mention them. “The beryl is com- 





posed of the same material as the emerald, with 
the exception of its colouring matter. This can 
scarcely be called a precious stone, as it is found 
in large quantities. We are told, indeed, that.a 
mass weighing five tons was found in America. 
Itis used in Birmingham, under the name of 
aqua marina, in making cheap jewelry. Rock- 
crystal is one of many valuable minerals which 
belong to the quartz system. It is very gener- 
ally distributed over the globe in large crystals 

Lumps of this mineral, often weighing many 
hundred weight, are found; and it is used rather 
in the manufacture of articles of vertu than of 
gems for the adornment of the person. We meet 
with it in old goldsmiths’ work, and curious cups 
and goblets are made out of it, which are often 
most delicately cut. Like some of the gems, it 
was supposed by the ancients to flush with col- 
our when poison was poured into cups made 
from it. Indeed, crystal has always been sup- 
posed to possess magical properties. We all have 
heard, for instance, of Dr. Dee’s Crystal Globe, 
upon looking into which, it is said, he foretold 
events. The Japanese and Chinese use it largely, 
and, among other purposes, as a refrigerator to 
cool the hands, A ball of this material may be 
seen in the shop window of an establishment in 
Regent-street, where Japanese nicknacks are ex- 
posed to view. The cairngorm, onyx, cornelian, 
amethyst, sardonyx, agate, and chalcedony, all 
belong to the same quartz system as the rock- 
crystal. The opal, the most delicate of gems, 
depends for its beauty very much upon the tem- 
perature : its rainbow-like tints—or rather, we 
should say, its iridescent flashes, like those on the 
breast of a pigeon—are always the most bril- 
liant in warm weather; this fact should teach 
the wearer that it should be worn as a summer 
gem only. There are several kinds of opals, the 
most valuable being known as the noble opal; 
then there is a more deeply and evenly tinted 
red opal; and the Mexican opal, which loses 
much of its lustre upon being exposed to water. 
Thus it will be seen this jewel is very sensitive to 
atmospheric effects, and possibly this is the rea- 
son why it has been supposed to possess some su- 
pernatural gift. The opal is unique in one re- 
spect, it cannot be imitated with any success. 
This jewel, when large, is very valuable. There 
is one in the museum at Vienna valued at thirty 
thousand pounds. 

Cassell's Magazine. 











